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ag LITBRALTURB. 


THE GIPSY KING, AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


On the districts which have grown—as the gardeners say—the largest num- 
ber of poets a pleasant volume might be written. Nottingham, and its neighbor- 
hood, would furnish a large contingent: those haunted places, Annesley Hall 
and Newstead, standing foremost in the record, and merry Sherwood occupving 
a distinguished position. None have done more to illustrate the spots made fa- 
mous by the genius of others than the Howitts. We will make no attempt to 
determine whether Richard or William ought to bear the bell, for ballad or son- 
net ; whether best or second best, the former is healthy and English in his ima- 
ginings ; and though at times more quaint than is natural, the manner never be- 
comes offensive, while the severest critic passing over his volume could hardly 
fail to alight on some stanzas as musical and as fresh as most contemporary ver- 
ses: such, for instance, as these :— 

TO THE BEE. 
Odorous reveller in clover, 
Happy hummer, England over : 
Blossom kisser! wing thy way 
Where the breeze keeps holiday : 
Thou art like the Poet, free ; 
All sweet flowers have sweets for thee, 
Insect minstrel! blessed Bee. 
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Sunburnt labourer, brisk and brown, 
Everywhere o’er dale and down : 
Spring's blithe pursuivant, and page ; 
Hermit holy, Druid sage : 

Pattering in a Foxglove-bell ; 
Cloistered snug as in a ell ;— 

Fairy of the lonely dell. 


\) 


Sometimes a small spot of shade 

By the dappling maple made, 

Do I think thee, and thy note 

Hum of cities heard remote : 

Here and there, now more, now less, 
Seems thy droning to express 
Noontide lazy weariness. 


What sweet traffic dost thou drive— 
Endless nature is thy hive ! 

Pasture after pasture roam— 
Vagrant! everywhere at home! 
We but see thy gorgeous bowers, 
Whilst thou spendest all thy hours 
In the very heart of flowers. 


Freshest feeling hast thou wrought 
In me of old homebred thought : 

Of dear homesteads flower-o'ergrown, 
Well in blessed boyhood known ; 

In thy warm familiar sound 

Years of summer youth are found, 
Sabbath, sunshine, without bound! 


Temples, nobler none, are thine, 

Where each flower thou mak’st a shrine: 
Nor may any pilgrim bow 

More devotedly than thou : 

Gate-like petals open-blown, 

Wide for thee, and thee alone, 

Where thou com’st as to a throne. 


Ah! how sleepy—thou I ween 
In the poppies’ bloom hast been ; 
Or art dranken with the wine 
Of flushed rose or eglantine : 
Boundless revel dost thou keep 
Till o’ercome with golden sleep— 
Tiny Bacchus, drinking deep. 
Cheery Pilgrim, sportive Fay ! 
Sing and wing thy life away ! 

" Never pang thy course attends, 

' Lack of love nor feigning friends : 
In a blossom thou art blest, 
And canst sink to sweetest rest, 
Homed where’er thou likest best. 

We shall add a lyric on the inexhaustible seasons :-— 


THE VANISHED SEASONS. 

When first the snowdrop told of flowers 

Of Spring, what busy hopes were ours, 

Whilst yet fair nature’s folded powers 

Were silver- cold: 

Of April-sweets in sun-bow showers, 
And May’s flower-gold. 
; 


The violet and the primrose fleet, 
Tn their old stations did we meet, 
As travellers, passing by who greet, 
Just seen and fled ; 
And then was Spring, that maiden sweet, 
A beauty dead. 


Then summer came, a matron fair, 

Showering June’s roses on the air ; 

With field-flowers waving everywhere, 
In meadows bright ; 

With blissful sounds, with visions rare, 
A large delight. 


How rich the woods! how loud with song ! 

How glad was nature’s heart and strong ! 

With beams that might not linger long, 
fhe summer shone : 

A scythe was heard--a sound of wrong— 
And she was gone. 


——————— SS  -  - = 





Next sunburnt Autumn trod the plain, 
With ruddy fruits, and rustling grain ; 
And labouring steed, and loaded wain ; 
And mirthful cheer: 
Then vanished she with all her train, 
From stubbles sere. 













The light upspringing from the ground, 

The light of flowers no more is found ; 

Nor song of birds, nor stream’s glad sound, 
May longer flow : 











Now Winter with dead leaves is crowned, 
Where shall we go? 


Where gleams the fire on Milton’s bust, 
} Gold-bronzing Time’s insidious rust ; 
And in strong Shakespeare’s light we must 
Our joyance take : 
And, to the past and present just, 
Fresh summer make. 


It shall not be a time of gloom! 
Gathered from nature’s endless bloom, 
With happy light will we illume 
The season sad : 
And nightly make our winter-room 
An Eden glad ! 
This use of the favourite metre of Burns, but indifferently managed by most 
| who have adopted it, leads us to observe, that Richard Howitt is obviously a 
| hearty admirer of the Ayrshire ploughman i more ways than one. The follow- 
ing song runs in not unmusical paralle! with the sweet— 
‘*O were my love a lilac fair” 
of the Northern minstrel :— 


STANZAS. 


Oh, were I but a drop of dew, 

A pearl upon the snowdrop small : 
Suspended o'er one bosom true— 

I know where I would love to fall. 


Were I a moonbeam of the night, 
That wanders through the silent air : 
With kisses white would I alight 
Upon one sleeping forehead fair. 


——————————— 


Were I a rose, had I the power, 
Yet sweeter roses would I seek, 

Ani there would wave from hour to hour, 
And dash the dews upon her cheek. 

With another song, which some one or other ought to set to music, we must 
close our gatherings from ‘The Gipsy King,”—enough having been taken to 
| recommend the volume to the legion of readers, who, happily for England, love 
| to study nature, if not in fields, in books :— 


THE WOODLAND WELL. 


} Oh! the pleasant woodland well, 
| Gemmed about with roses; 
} 


ee 


Sweetest spot in dale or dell— 
Bright when evening closes : 
Sparkling, gushing clearly, 

There it was first love begun, 

And, amidst eve’s shadows dun, 

There it was I wooed and won 
Her I loved most dearly. 


O! the lovely woodland well— 
Unto it is given, 
Fairest lights that ever fell 
Full of bliss from heaven. 
There both late and early 
Ever do I love to be, 
Through sad memory’s tears to see, 
| Lost to love, and lost to me, 
Her I loved most dearly. 





| 
|BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 
CHAPTER I 
| In the year 1775, there stood upon the borders of Epping Forest, at a distance 
| of about twelve miles from London—measvring from the Standard in Cornhill, 
| or rather from the spot on ornear te which the Standard used to be in days of 
yore—a house of public entertainment, called the Maypole ; which fact was de- 
monstrated to all such travellers as could neither read nor write (and sixty years 
ago, a vast number, both of travellers and stay-at-homes, were in this condition) 
by the emblem reared on, the roadside, over against the house, which, if not of 
those goodly proportions that Maypoles were wont to present in olden times, was 
| a fair young ash, thirty feet in height, and straight as any arrow that ever Eng- 
lish yeoman drew. 
| The Maypole—by which term, from henceforth is meant the house, and not 
its sign—the Maypole was an old building, with more gable-ends than a lazy 
man would care to count on a sunny day ; huge zig-zag chimneys, out of which 
it seemed as though even smoke could not choose but come in more than natur- 
ally fantastic shapes, imparted to it in its tortuous progress ; and vast stables, 
| gloomy, ruinous and empty. The place was said to have been built in the days 
| of King Henry the Eighth ; and there was a legend, uot only that Queen Eliza- 
| beth had slept there one night, while upon a hunting excursion, to wit, in a cer- 


} 


| 


standing on a mounting block, before the door, with one foot inthe stirrup, the 
virgin monarch had then and there boxed and cuffed an unlucky page for some 
neglect of duty. The matter-of-fact and doubtful folks, of whom there were a 
| few among the Maypole customers, as unluckily there always are in every little 
| community, were inclined to look upon this tradition as rather apocryphal ; but 
| whenever the landlord of that ancient hostelry appealed to the mounting block 


| itself, as evidence, and triumphantly pointed out that there it stood in the same | 


| place to that very day, the doubters never failed to be put down by alarge ma- 
| jority, and all true believers exulted as in a victory. 
| Whether these, and many other stories of the like nature, were true or un- 
true, the Maypole was really an old house, a very old house, perhaps as old as 
| it claimed to be, and perhaps older, which will sometimes happen with houses of 
| an uncertain, as with ladies of acertain age. Its windows were old diamond 
| pane lattices, its floors were sunken and uneven, its ceilings blackened by the 
| hand of time, and heavy with massive beams. 


bee. sometimes—reposing on two grim-looking high backed settles, which, 
like the twin dragons of some fairy tale, guarded the entrance to the mansivn. 


In the chimneys of the disused rooms, swallows had built their nests for many | 
la long year, and from earliest spring to latest autumn, whole colonies of spar- | 


rows chirped and twittered inthe eaves. There were more pigeons about the 
dreary stable-yard and outbuildings, than anybody but the landlord could reckon 
jup. The wheeling and circling flights of runts, fantails, tumblers, and pouters, | 
; were perhaps not quite consistent with the grave and sober character of the 


} 


building ; but the monotonous coving, which never ceased to be raised by some 


| among them, al! day long, suited it exactly, and seemed to lull itto rest. With 
| its overhanging stories, drowsy little panes of glass, and front bulging out and 
projecting over the pathway, the old house looked as if it were nodding in its 
| sleep. Indeed it needed no very great stretch of fancy to detect in it other re- 
semblances to humanity. The bricks of which it was built, had originally been 
| a deep dark 1ed, but had grown yellow and discoloured like an old man’s skin ; 
the sturdy timbers had decayed like teeth; and here and there the ivy, like a 


warm garment to comfort it in its age, wrapt its green leaves closely round the 
time-worn walls. 

It was a hale and hearty age, though, still: and in the summer or sutump 
evenings, when the glow of the setting sun fell upon the oak and chestnut trees 
of the adjacent forest, the old house, partaking of its lustre, seemed their fit 
companion and to have many good years of life in him yet. 

The evening with which we have to do, was neither a summer nor an autumn 
one, but the twilight of aday in March, when the wind howled dismall among 
the bare branches of the trees, and rumbling in the wide chimneys ae driving 
the rain against the windows of the Maypole Inu, gave such of its frequenters as 
chanced to be there at the moment, an undeniable reason for prolonging their 
stay, and caused the landlord to prophesy that the night would certainly clear at 
eleven o'clock precisely, which by a remarkable coincidence was the hour at 
which he always closed his house. 

The name of him upon whom the spirit of prophecy thus descended was John 

Willet, a burly, large-headed man with a fat face, which betokened profound ob- 
stinacy and slowness of apprehension, combined with a very strong reliance upon 
his own merits. It was John Willet's ordinary boast in his more placid moods. 
that if he was slow he was sure ; which assertion could in one sense at least be 
by no means gainsaid, seeing that he was in everything unquestionably the re- 
verse of fast, and withal one of the most dogged and positive fellows in existence 
—always sure that what he thought or said or did was right, and holding it asa 
thing quite settled and ordained by the laws ef nature and Providence, that any- 
body who said or did or thought otherwise must be inevitably and of necessity 
wrong. 
Mr Willet walked slowly up to the window, flattened his nose against the 
cold glass, and shading his eyes that his sight might not be affected by the ruddy 
glow of the fire, looked abroad. Then he walked slowly back to his old seat in 
the chimney-corner, and composing himself in it with a slight shiver, such as a 
man might give way to and so acquire an additional relish for the warm blaze, 
said, looking round upon his guests : 

“Tt’ll clear at eleven o'clock. No sooner and no later. 
afterwards. 

‘How do you make out that '” said a little man in the eppositecorner. “ The 
moon is past the full, and she rises at nine.” 

John looked sedately and solemnly at his questioner until he had brought his 
mind to bearupon the whole of hia observation, and then made answer, in a tone 
which seemed to imply that the moon was peculiarly his business and nobody 
else's : 

‘Never you mind about the moon. Don’t you trouble yourself about her 
You let the moon alone, and I’ll let you alone.” 


Not before and not 





tain oak-panelled room, with a deep bay window, but that next morning, while | 


Over the doorway was an an- | 
| cient porch, quaintly and grotesquely carved; and here on summer evenings the | 
| more favoured customers smoked and drank—ay, and sang many a good song | 


‘No offenee I hope?” said the little man. 

Again John waited leisurely until the observation had thoroughly penetrated 
to his brain, and then replying. “No offence as yet,” applied a hght to his pipe 
and smoked in placid silence ; now and then casting a sidelong look at a man 
wrapped in a loose riding-coat with huge cuffs ornamented with tarnished silver 
lace and large metal buttons, who sat apart from the regular frequenters of the 
; house, and wearing a hat flapped over his face, which was still further shaded 
by the handon which his forehead rested, looked unseciable enough. 

There was another guest, who sat, booted and spurred, at some distance from 
the fire also, and whose thoughts—to judge from his folded arms and knitted 
brows, and from the untasted liquor befure him—were occupied with other mat- 
ters than the topics under discussion or the persons whe discussed them. This 
| was a young man of about cight-and twenty, rather above the middle height, 
} and though of a somewhat slight figure, gracefully and strongly made. He wore 
| his own dark hair, and was accovtred in a riding dress, which, together with his. 
| large boots (resembling in shape and fashion those worn by our Life Guardsmen 
| at the present day,) showed indisputable traces of the bad condition of the roads, 

but travel-stained though he was, he was well and even richly attired, and with- 
out being over-dressed looked a gallant gentleman. 
Lying upon the table beside him, as he had carelessly thrown them down, 
| were a heavy riding-whip and a slouched hat, the latter worn no doubt as being 
best suited to the inclemency of the weather. There, too, were a pair of pis- 
tols ina holster-case, and a short riding-cloak. Little of his face was visible, 
except the long dark lashes which concealed his downcast eyes, but an air of 
| careless ease and natural gracefulness of demeanour pervaded the figure, and 
| seemed to comprehend even these slight accessories, which were all handsome, 
and im good keeping. 

Towards this young gentleman the eyes of Mr. Willet wandered but once, 
and then as if in mute inquiry whether hé had observed his silent neighbour 
It was plain that John and the young gentleman had often met before. Finding 
that his look was not returned, or indeed observed by the person to whom it was 
addressed, John gradually concentrated the whole power of his eyes into one fo- 
cus, and brought it to bear upon the man in the flapped hat, at whom he came to 
stare in course of time with an intensity so remarkable that it affected his fire- 
side cronies, who all, as with one accord, took their pipes from their lips, and 
stared with open mouths at the stranger likewise. 

The sturdy landlord had a large pair of dull fish-like eyes, and the little mar 
who had hazarded the remark about the moon (and who was the parish clerk ane 
bell-ringer of Chigwell ; a village hard by,) had little round black shiny eyes 
like beads ; moreover this little man wore at the knees of his rusty black breech- 
es, and on his rusty black coat, and all down his long flapped waistcoat, little 
queer buttons like nothing except his eyes; but su like them, that as they 
twinkled and glistened in the light of the fire, which shone too in his bright shoe- 
buckles, he seemed all eyes from head to foot, and to be gazing with every one 
of them at the unknown customer. No wonder that a man should grow restless 
under such an inspection as this, to say nothing of the eyes belonging to short 
Tom Cobb the general chandler and post-office keeper, and long Phil Parkes the 
ranger, both of whom, infected by the example of their companions, regarded 
him of the flapped hat no less attentively. 

The stranger became resiless ; perhaps from being exposed to this raking fire of 
eyes, perhaps from the nature of his previous meditations—must probably from the 
| latter cause for as he changed his position and looked hastily round,he started to 
{ find himself the object of such keen regard, and darted an angry and suspicious 

glance at the fireside group. It had the effect of immediately diverting all eyes te 
| the chimney, except those of John Willet, who finding himself, as it were, 
| caught in the fact, and not being (as has been already observed) of a very ready 
| nature, remained staring at his guest in a particularly awkward and disconcert- 
ed manner. 

‘* Well!” said the stranger. 

Well. There was not muchin well It was not a long speech. “I thought 
| you gave an order,” said the landlord, after a pause f two or three minutes for 
consideration. 

The stranger took off his hat, and disclosed 
sixty or thereabouts, much weather-beaten an‘ 





the hard features of a man o 


worn by time, and the naturally 


| harsh expression of which was not improved by a dark handkerchief, which was 
} bound tightly round his head, and, while it served the purpose of a wig, shaded 
his forehead, and almost hid his eyebrows. If it were intended te conceal or di 
vert attention from a deep gash, now healed into an ugly seam, which, when it 
| was first inflieted, must have laid bare his cheekbone, the object was but indif- 
| ferently attained, for it could scarcely fail to be noted at a glance. His com- 


plexion was of a cadaverous hue, and he had a grizzly jagged beard of some 
three weeks’ date. Such was the figure (very meanly and poorly clad) that 
now rose from the seat, and stalking across the room, sat down in a corner of the 
chimney, which the politeness or fears of the little clerk very readily assigned 
to him 


“A highwayman !’’ whispered Tom Cobb, to Parkes the ranger. 














_ 











98 The Albion. 


“ Do you suppose ene don’t dress handsomer thanthat?” replied | as is not actually angel, must be godly and righteous. Therefore if it’s be- 


Parkes. “ It's a better business than you think for, Tom, and highwaymen don't | coming and godly and righteous in the young princés (as it is at their ) 
need or use to be shabby, take my word for it.” that they should be boys, they are and must be boys, and cannot by possibility 

Meanwhile, the subject of their speculations had done due honor to the bouse, | be anything else.” ; ; 
by calling for some drink, which was promptly supplied by the landiord’s son,| This elucidation of a knotty point being received with such marks of ap- 
a broad-shouldered strapping young fellow, of twenty, whom it pleased his fa-| proval as to put John Willet into a good humour, he contented himself 
ther still to consider a little boy, and to treat accordingly. Stretching out his | with repeating to his son his command of silence, and addressing the 
hands to warm them by the blazing fire, the man turned his head towards the | stranger, said : 
company, and after running his eye sharply over them, said in a voice, wellsuited | “ If you had asked your questions of a grown-up person—of me or any of 
to his appearance : these gentlemen—you'd have had some satisfation, and wouldn't have wasted 

“ What house is that which stands a mile or so from here?” breath. Miss Haredale is Mr. Geoffrey Haredale’s niece.” 

“ Public-house?” said the landlord, with his usual deliberat‘on. “Ts her father alive ?” said the man carelessly. 

“ Public-house, father !” exclaimed Joe, ‘‘ where’s the public-house, within a | ‘‘ No,” rejoined the landlord, ‘he is aot alive, and he is not dead—” 
mile or sc ofthe Maypole? He means the great huuse—the Warren—natu-| ‘Not dead!” cried the other. 
rally and of course. The old red brick house, sir, that stands in its own “ Not dead in a common sort of way,” said the landlord. 
grounds—?” The cronies nodded io each other, and Mr. Parkes remarked in an under tone, 

“ Ay,” said the stranger. shaking his head meanwhile as who should say, “let no man contradict me, for 

“ And that fifteen or twenty years ago, stood in a park, five times as broad, | I won't believe him,” that John Willet was in amazing force to-night, and fit 
which with otherand richer property, has bit by bit, changed hands and dwindled | to tackle a Chief Justice. 
away—more’s the pity !”’ pursued the young man. The stranger suffered a short pause to elapse,and then asked abruptly, ‘‘ What 

‘“‘ Maybe,” was the reply. ‘* But my question related to the owner. What | do you mean ?” 
it has been, I don’t care to know, and what it is, I can see for myself.” “ More than you think for, friend,” returned John Willet. ‘* Perhaps there’s 

The heir-apparent of the Maypole pressed his finger on his lips, and glancing | more meaning in them words than you suspect.” 
at the young gentleman, already noticed, who had changed his attitude, when | ‘Perhaps there is,” said the strange man, gruffly ; ‘bat what the devil do 
the house was first mentioned, replied in a lower tone. you speak in such mysteries for? You tell me first that a man is not alive,nor yet 

“The owner’s name is Mr. Haredale, Geoffrey Haredale, and”—again he | dead—then that he’s not dead incommon sort of way—then, that you mean a 
glanced in the same direction as before—* and a worthy gentleman too—hem !” | great deal more than! think for. To tell you the truth, you may do that 

Paying as little regard to this admonitory cough, as to the significant gesture | easily ; for so faras I can make out, you mean nothing. What do you mean, 
that had preceded it, the stranger pursued his questioning. I ask again?” 

“Tturned out of my way, coming here, and took the footpath that crosses | ‘‘ That,” returned the landlord, a little brought down from his dignity by the 
the grounds. Who was the young lady that I saw entering a carriage! His | stranger’s surliness, ‘‘is a Maypole story, and has been any time these four-and- 
daughter ?” _ | twenty years. That story is Solomon Daisy's story. It belongs to the house ; 

“Why, how should I know, honest man!” replied Joe, contriving in the | and nobody but Solomon Daisy has ever told it under this roof, or ever shall— 
course of some arrangements about the hearth, to advance close to his ques- | that’s more.” 
tioner, and pluck him by the sleeve, “ J did’nt see the young lady, you know. | The man glanced at the parish-clerk, whose air of consciousness and im- 
Whew! There’s the wind again—and rain—well ii is a nigat !” portance plainly betokened him to be the person referred to, and, observing that 

‘Rough weather, indeed!” observed the strange man. he had taken his pipe from his lips, after a very long whiff to keep it alight, and 

“ You're used to it?” said Joe, catching at anything which seemed to promise | was evidently about to tell his story without further solicitation, gathered his 
a diversion of the subject. large coat about him, and shrinking further back was almost lost in the gloom 

“ Pretty well,” returned the other. ‘ About the young lady—has Mr. Hare- | of the spacious chimney corner, except when the flame, struggling from under 
dale a daughter?” a great fagot whose weight almost crushed it for the time, shot upward with a 


“No, no,” said the young fellow, fretfully, “he’s a single gentleman— | strong and sudden glare, and illumining his figure for a moment seemed after- 
he’s—be quiet, can’t you man! Don’t you see this talk is not relished yon- | wards to cast it into deeper obscurity than before. 
der 1” By this flickering light, which made the old room, with its heavy timbers and 


Regardless of this whispered remonstrance and affecting not to hear it, his | panelled walls, look as if it were built of polished ebony—the wind roaring and 
tormentor provokingly continued : howling without, now rattling the latch and creaking the hinges of the stout 
“« Single men have had daughters before now. Perhaps she may be his daugh- | oaken door, and now driving at the casement as though it would beat it in—by 
ter though he is not married.” this light, and under circumstances so suspicious, Solomon Daisy began his 

“What do you mean?” said Joc, adding in an under tone as he approached | tale : , 
him again, ‘‘ You'll come in for it presently, 1 know you will !” ‘Tt was Mr. Reuben Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey's elder brother—”’ 

“ | mean no harm”—returned the traveller boldly, ‘‘and have said none that Here he came to a dead stop, and made so long a pause that even John 
I know of. I ask a few questions—as any stranger may, and not unnaturally— | Willet grew impatient and asked why he did not proceed. 
about the inmates of a remarkable house in a neighbourhood which is new to **Cob,” said Solomon Daisy, dropping his voice and appealing to the post-of- 
me, and you are as aghast and.disturbed as if I were talking treason against | fice keeper; ‘‘ what day ofthe month is this !” 

King George. Perhaps you can tell me why, sir, for (as I say) lama stranger, ‘“* The nineteenth.” 
and this is Greek to me ?” ‘‘Of March,” said the clerk, bending forward, ‘‘the nineteenth of March ; 

The latter observation was addressed to the obvious cause of Joe Willet’s dis- | that’s very strange.” 
composure, who had risen and was adjusting his riding-cloak preparatory to sal- In a low voice they all acquiesced, and Solomon went on: 
lying abroad. Briefly replying that he could give him no information, the young “Tt was Mr. Reuben Haredale, Mr. Geoffrey's elder brother, that twenty-two 
man beckoned to Joe, and handing hima piece of money in payment of his reck- | years ago was the owner of the Warren, which, as Joe has said—not that you 
oning, hurried out attended by young Willet himself, who taking up a candle | remember it, Joe, for a boy like you can’t do that, but because you have often 
followed to light him to the house door. heard me say so—was then a much larger and better place, and a much more 

While Joe was absent on this errand, the elder Willet and his three compa- | valuable property than it is now. His lady was lately dead, and he was left 
nions continued to smoke with profound gravity, and in a deep silence, each | with one child—the Miss Haredale you have been inquiring about—who was 
having his eyes fixed on a huge copper boiler that was suspended over the fire. | then scarcely a year old.” 

After some time Joe Willet slowly shook his head, and thereupon his fiiends | Although the speaker addressed himself to the man who had shown so much 
slowly shook theirs ; but no man withdrew his eyes from the boiler, or altered | curiosity about this same family, and made a pause here as if expecting some 
the solemn expression of his countenance in the slightest degree. exclamation of surprise or encouragement, the latter made no remark, nor gave 

At length Joe returned—very talkative and conciliatory, as though with a | any indication that he heard or was interested in what was said. Solomon there- 
strong presentiment that he was going to be found fault with. | fore turned to his old companions, whose noses were brightly illuminated by the 

“Such a thing as love is!” he said, drawing a chair near the fire, and looking deep red glow from the bowls of their pipes: assured, by long experience, of 
round for sympathy. ‘‘ He has eet off to walk to London,—all the way to | their attention, and resolved to show his sense of such indecent behaviour. 
London. His nag gone lame in riding out here this blessed afternoon, and com- ‘““Mr. Haredale,” said Solomon turning his back upon the strange man, “ left 
fortably littered down in our stable at this minute; and he giving up a good | this place when his lady died, feeling it lonely like, and went up to London, 
hot supper and our best bed, because Miss Haredale has gone to a masquerade | where he stopped some months; but fiading that place as lonely as this—-as I 
up in town, and he has set his heart upon seeing her! I don’t think I could per- | suppose and have always heard say—he suddenly came back again with his lit- 
suade myself todo that, beautiful as she is,—but then I’m not in love, (at least | tle girl tothe Warren, bringing with him besides, that day, only two women 
I don’t think I ain,) and that’s the whole difference.” servants, and his steward, and a gardener.” 

“He is in love then?” said the stranger. Mr. Daisy stopped to take a whiff at his pipe, which was going out, and then 

“Rather,” replied Joe. ‘ He'll never be more in love, and may very easily | proceeded—at first in a snuffling tone, occasioned by keen enjoyment of the 
less.” tobacco and strong pulling at the pipe, and afterwards with increasing dis- 

“Silence sir!” cried his father. tinctness : 

“« What a chap you are, Joe !”’ said Long Parkes. ‘“‘ — Bringing with him two women servants, and his steward and a gardener 

‘* Such a inconsiderate lad !” murmured Tom Cobb. The rest stopped behind up in London and were to follow next day. It hup- 

“Putting himself forward and wringing the very nose off his own father’s | pened that that night, an old gentleman who lived at Chigwell-row, and had 
face!” exclaimed the parish clerk, metaphorically. long been poorly, deceased, and an order came to me at half after twelve o'clock 

“* What have I done?’ reasoned poor Joe. at night to go and toll the passing bell.” 

“Silence sir !”’ returned his father, ‘* what do you mean by talking, whea you| There wasa movement in the little group of listeners, sufficiently indicative 
see people that are more than twu or three times your age, sitting still and silent | of the strong repugnance any one of them would have felt to have turned out 
and not dreaming of saying a word ?”’ 

“Why that's the proper time for me to talk, isn’t it?” said Joe rebel-| sued his theme accordingly. 
liously. “Tt was a dreary thing, especially as the grave-digger was laid up in his bed, 

“The proper time, sir!” retorted his father, “the proper time's no | from ong working in a damp soil and sitting down to take his dinner on cold 
time.” tombstones, and I was consequently under obligation to go alone, for it was too 

“ Ah to be sure!’ muttered Parkes, nodding gravely to the other two who | late to hope to get any other companion. However, [ wasn’t unprepared for 
nodded likewise, observing under their breaths that that was the point. ’ 





— 


at sach a time upon such an errand. ‘The clerk felt and understood it, and pur- ; 


March 20, 


time, but they were never found, though hunted far and wide. And far enough 
they might have looked for poor Mr. Rudge, the steward, whose body—scarve- 
ly to be 1ecognized, but by his clothes, and the watch and ring he wore—was 
found, months afterwards, at the bottom of a piece of water, in the grounds, 
with a deep gash in the breast, where he had been stabbed with a knife. He 
was only partly dressed; and people all agreed that he had been sitting u 
reading in his own room, where there were many traces of blood, and was sud- 
denly fallen upon and killed, before his master. 

“Everybody now knew that the gardener must be the murderer, and though 
he has never been heard of from that time to this, he will be, mark my words. 
The crime was committed this day two-and-twenty years—on the nineteenth of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and thirty-three. On the nineteenth of 
March, in some year, no matter when—I know it, I am sure of it, for we have 
always, in some strange way or other, been broughs back to the subject on that 
day ever since—on the nineteenth of March, in some year, sooner or later, that 
man will be discovered.” 





CHAPTER Il, 


‘ A strange story !” said the man, who had been the cause of the narration. — 
“ Stranger still, if it comes about as you predict. Is that all ?” 

A question so unexpected, nettled Solomon Daisy, not alittle. By dint of re- 
lating the story very often, and ornamenting it (according te village report) with 
a few flourishes, suggested by the various hearers from time to time, he had 
come by degrees to tell it with great effect ; and ‘is that all?” after the climax, 
was not what he was accustomed to. 

‘Ts that all!” he repeated, “yes, that’s all, sir. And enough, too, I think.” 

“TI think so too. My horse, young man. He is but a hack, hired from a 
road-side posting house, but he must carry me to London, to-night.” 

“ To-night !” said Joe. 

*‘ To-night,” returned the other. ‘ What do you stare at! This tavern 
would seem to be a House of Call, for all the gaping idlers of the neighbour- 
hood !” 

At this remark, which evidently had reference to the scrutiny he had under- 
gone, as mentioned in the foregomg chapter, the eyes of John Willet and his 
friends were diverted with marvellous rapidity to the copper boiler again—Not 
so with Joe, who being a mettlesome fellow, returned the stranger’s angry glance 
with a steady look, and rejoined : 

**Tt’s not a very bold thing to wonder at your going on to-night—surely you 
have been asked such a harmless question in an inn before, and in better wea- 
ther than this. I thought you mightn’t know the way, as you seem strange to 
this part.” 

“The way—” repeated the other, irritably. 

“Yes. Do you know it?” 

“T'l1—Humph !—I’ll find it,” replied the man, waving his hand, and turning 
on his heel. ‘ Landlord, take the reckoning here.” 

John Willet did as he was desired, for on that point he was seldom slow, ex- 
cept in the particulars of giving change, and testing the goodness of any piece 
of coin that was proffered to him, by the application of his teeth or his tongue 
or some other test, or in doubtful cases in a long series of tests, terminating in 
its rejection. The guest then wrapt his garments about him, so as to shelter 
himself as effectually as he could from the rough weather, and without any word, 
or sign of farewell, betook himself to the stable yard. Here Joe (who had left 
the room, on the conclusion of their short dialogue) was protecting himself and 
the horse from the rain, under the shelter of an old pent-house roof. 

‘“* He’s pretty much of my opinion,” said Joe, patting the horse upon the 
neck ; ‘I'll wager that your stopping here, to-night, would please him better 
than it would please me.” 

‘He and Tare of different opinions, as we have been more than once on our 
way here,” was the short reply. 

‘*So I was thinking, before you came out, for he has felt your spurs, poor 
beast.” 

The stranger adjusted his coat-collar about his face, and made no answer. 

* You'll know me again, I see,” he said, marking the young fellow’s earnest 
gaze, when he had sprung into the saddle. 

‘* The,man’s worth knowing, master, who travels a road he don’t know, 
mounted on a jaded horse, and leaves good quarters to do it on sucha night as 
this.” 

‘** You have sharp eyes, and a sharp tongue, I find.” 

**Both Lhope, by nature, but the last grows rusty sometimes, for want of 
using.”’ 

“Use the first less, too, and keep their sharpness for your sweethearts, boy,” 
said the man. 

So saying he shook his hand from the bridle, struck him roughly on the head 
with the butt-end of his whip, aud galloped away ; dashing through the mud 
and darkness with a headlong speed, which few badly-mounted horsemen would 
have cared to venture, even had they been thoruughly acquainted with the coun- 
try, and which to one who knew nothing of the way he rode, was attended at eve- 
ty step with great hazard and danger. 

The roads, even within twelve miles of London, were at that time ill paved, 
seldom repaired, and very badly made. ‘The way this rider traversed, had been 
ploughed up by the wheels of heavy wagons,and rendered rotten by the frosts and 
thaws of the preceding winter, or possibly of many winters. Great holes and 
gaps had worn into the soil, which being filled with water from the late rains, 
were not easily distinguishable, even by day ; and a plunge into any one of them 
might have brought down a surer-footed horse, than the poor beast now urged 
forward to the utmost extent of his powers Sharp flints and stones rolled from 
under his hoofs continually ; the rider could scarcely see beyond the animal’s 
head, or further oneither side than hisown arm would have extended. At 
| that time, too, all the roads in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, were in- 
| fested by footpads, or highwaymen, and 1t wasa night, of all others, in which 
any evil-disposed person of this class, might have pursued his unlawful calling 
| with little fear of detection. 

Still, the traveller dashed forward at the same reckless pace, regardless alike 
of the dirt and wet which flew about his head, the profound darkness of the 
night, and the probability of encountering some desperate characters abroad. At 

| every turn and angle, even where a deviation from the direct course might have 





“The proper time's no time sir,” repeated John Willet; ‘when I was your 
age I never talked, I never wanted to talk, I listened and improved myself, that’s 
what I did.” 


it; as the old gentleman had often made it a request that the bell should be tolled i been least expected, and could not possibly be seen until he was close upon it, 
as soon as possible after the breath was out of his body, and he had been ex- he guided the bridle with an unerring hand, and kept the middle of the road. 
pected to go for some days. I put as good a face upon it as I could, and muffling ! Thus he sped onward, raising himself in the stirrups, leaning his body forward 
myself up (for it was mortal cold,) started out with a lighted lantern in one ! until it almost touched the horse’s neck, and flourishing his heavy whip above 





“And you'd find your father rather a tough customer in argeyment, Joe, if | hand and the key of the church in the other.” 
anybody was to try and tackle him”—said Parkes. 
“ For the matter o’ that, Phil!” obseqved Mr. Willet, blowing a long, thin, | had turned himself to hear more distinctly. Slightly pointing over his shoulder, 
spiral cloud of smoke out of the corner of his mouth, and staring at it abstract- | Solomon elevated his eyebrows and nodded a silent inquiry to Joe whether this 


At this point of the narrative, the dress of the strange man 1ustled as if he ; 


his head with the fervour of a madman 
There are times when the elements being in unusual commotion,those who are 
| bent on daring enterprises,or agitated by great thoughts, wkether of good or evil, 
feel a mysterious sympathy with the tumult of nature,and are roused into corres- 


edly as it floated away ; “ Forthe mattero’ that, Phil, argeyment isa gift of | was the case. Joe shaded his eyes with his hand and peered into the corner, | ponding violence. In the midst of thunder, lightning, and storm, many tremen- 


Natur. If Nater has gifted a man with powers of argeyment, a man has a | but could make out nothing, and so shook his head. 

right to make the best of ’em,and has not a right to stand on false delicacy,and deny “Tt was just such anight as this; blowing a hurricane, raining heavily, and 
that he is so gifted ; for that is a turning of his back on Natur, a flouting of | very dark—I often think now, darker than I ever saw it before or since ; that 
her, a slighting of her precious caskets, and a proving of one’s self to be a| may be my fancy, but the houses were all close shut and the folks in-doors, and 
swine that isn’t worth her scattering pearls before.” perhaps there is only one other man who knows how dark it really was. I got 


| dous deeds have been committed ; men, self-possessed before have given sudden 
l loose to passions they could nolonger control. The demons of wrath and des- 
| pair have striven to emulate those who ride the whirlwind and direct the storm ; 
and man, lashed into madness, with the roaring winds and boiling waters, has 


become for the tine as wild and merciless as the elements themselves. 


The landlord pausing here for a very long time, Mr. Parkes naturally conelud- | into the church, chained the door back so that it should keep ajar—for to tell; | Whether the traveller was possessed by thoughts which the fury of the night 
ed that he had brought his discourse to an end ; and therefore, turning to the | the truth, I didn’t like to be shut in there alone—and putting my lantern on the | had heated and stimulated into a quicker current, or was merely impelled by some 


young man with some austerity, exclaimed : stone seat in the little corner where the bell-rope is, sat down beside it to trim 

“ You hear what your father says, Joe? You wouldn’t much like to tackle | the candle. 
him in argeyment, I’m thinking, sir.” ‘1 sat down to trim the candle, and when I had done so, I could not persuade 

“Ip,” said John Willet, turning his eyes from the ceiling to the face of | myself to get up again and go about my work. I don’t know how it was, but I 
his interrupter, and uttering the monosyllable in capitals, to apprise him that he | thought of all the ghost stories I had ever heard, even those that I had heard 
had put in his oar, as the vulgar say, with unbecoming and irreverent haste ; when I was a boy at school, and had forgotten long ago; and they didn’t come 
“Ir, sir, Natur has fixed upon me the gift of argeyment, why should I not own | into my mind one after another, but all crowding at once, like. I recollected 
to it, and rather glory inthe same! Yes sir, | am a tough customer that way. | one story there was in the village, how that on a certain night in the year (it 
You are right sir. My toughness has been proved, sir, in this room many and | might be that night for anything I knew,) all the dead people came out of the 
many a time, as I think you know; and if you don’t know,” added John, put- | ground and sat at the heads of their own graves till morning. This made me 
ting his pipe in his mouth again, “so much the better, for I an’t proud and am | think how many people I had known were buried between the church door and 
not going to tell you.” the churchyard gate, and what a dreadful thing it would be to have to pass 

A general murmur from his three cronies, and a general shaking of heads | among them and know them again, so earthly and unlike themselves. I had 
at the copper boiler, assured John Willet that they had had good experi-| known all the niches and arches in the church, froma child; still I couldn't per- 
ence of his powers and needed no further evidence to assure them of his | suade myself that those were their natural shadows, which I saw ou the pave- 
superiority. John smoked with a little more dignity and surveyed them in ment, but felt sure there were some ugly figures hiding among ’em and peeping 
silence. . out. Thinking on in this way, I began to think of the old gentleman, who was 

‘* It’s all very fine talking,” muttered Joe, who had been fidgeting in his chair just dead, and I could have sworn, as I looked up the dark chancel, that I saw 
with divers uneasy gestures. * But if you mean to tell me that I’m never to | him in his usual place, wrapping his shroud about him, and shivering as if he felt 
open my lips—”’ . itcold. All this time I sat listening and listening, and hardly dared to breathe 

“Silence sir!” roared his father. “No, you never are. When your opi- | At length I started up and took the bell-rope in my hands. Atthe miaute there 
nion’s wanted, you give it. When you're spoke to, you speak. When your | rang—not that bell, for I had hardly touched the rope—bat another ! 
opinion’s not wanted and you're not spoke to, don’t you give an opinion and “wy heard the ringing of another bell, and a deep bell too, plainly. It was 
don’t you speak. The worid’s undergone a nice alteration since my time, cer- only for an instant, and even then the wind carried the sound away, but I heard 
tainly. My belief is that there an’t any boys left—that there isn’t such a| it. I listened for a long time, but it rang no more. I had heard of corpse can- 
thing as a boy—that there's nothing now between a male baby and a man— dies, and at last | persuaded myself that this must be a corpse bell tolling of it 
and that all the boys went out with his blessed Majesty King George the | self at midnight for the dead. I tolled my bell—how, or how Jong, I don't 
Second.” ; know—and ran home to bed, as fast as I could touch the ground. 

“That's a very true observation, always excepting the young princes,” said ‘“‘T was up early next morning, after a restless night, and told the story to my 
the parish-clerk, who, as the representative of church and state in that company, | neighbours. Some were serious, and some made light of it: I don’t think any- 
held himself bound to the nicest loyalty. ‘* If it’s godly and righteous for boy’s, body believed it real. But that mornirg, Mr. Reuben Haredale was found mur- 
being of the ages of boys, to behave themselves like boys, the young princes | dered in his bed-chamber, atid in his hand was a piece of the cord attached to an 
must be boys and cannot be otherwise.” 

“ Did you ever hear tell of mermaids, sir ?”’ said Mr. Willet. 

‘* Certainly I have,” replied the clerk 

“Very good,” said Mr. Willet. ‘According to the constitution of mer- 
maids, so much of a mermaid as is not a woman must be a fish. 











alarm-bell, outside the roof, which hung in his room, and had been cut asunder, 
no doubt by the murderer, when he seized it. 

“That was the bell I heard. 

** A bureau was found opened, andacash-box, which M~. Haredale hadbrought 
According | down that day, and was supposed to contain a large sum of money was gone. 


te the constitution of young princes, so much of a young prince (if anything) } The steward and gardener were both missing, and both suspected for a long 





strong motive to reach his journey’s end, on he swept more like a hunted phan- 
tom than a man, nor checked his pace until arriving at some cross roads, one of 
j which led by a longer route to the place whence he had lately started, he bore 
; down so suddenly upon a vehicle, which was coming towards him, that in the 
effort to avoid it, he well nigh pulled his horse upon his haunches, and narrowly 
escaped being thrown. 

‘‘ Yoho!” cried the voice of a man. ‘* What's that? who goes there?” 

‘* A friend !"’ replied the traveller. ' 

« A friend!” repeated the voice. ‘ Who the devil calls himself a friend, and 
rides like that,abusing Heaven’s gifts in the shape of horseflesh,and endangering 
—not only his own neck, which might be no great matter, but the necks of oth- 
er people !” 

You have a lantern there, I see,” said the traveller, dismounting, “lend it 
me fora moment. Youhave wounded my horse, I think, with your shaft or 
wheel.” 

« Wounded him !” cried the other, “if IThaven’t killed him, it’s no fault of 
yours. What do you mean by galloping along the king's highway like that, 
eh 1” 

“ Give me the light,” returned the traveller, snatching it from his hand, “and 
don’t ask idle questions of a man who is in no mood for talking.” 

“Tf you had said you were in no mood for talking before, I should perhaps 
have been in no mood for lighting,” said the voice, ‘* hows’ever, as it’s the poor 
horse that ’s damaged, and not you, one of you is welcome te the light at all 
events—but it’s not the crusty one.” 

The traveller returned no answer to this speech, but holding the light near to 
his panting and reeking beast, examined him in limb and carcase. Meanwhile 
the other man sat very composedly in his vehicle, which was a kind of chaise, 
with a depository for a large bag of tools, and watched his proceedings with a 
careful eye. 

The looker-on was a round, red-faced sturdy yeoman, with a double ehin, and 
a voice husky with good livirg, good sleeping, good humour, and good health 
He was past the prime of life, bat Father Time is not alwaysa hard parent, and 
though he tarries for none of his children, oftenlays his hand lightly upon those 
who have used him well; making them old men and women inexorable enough, 
but leaving their hearts and spirits young, and in full vigor. ‘Vith such peo- 
ple, the grey head is but the impression of the old fellow’s /iaud, io giving them 
his blessing, and every wrinkle but a notch in the quiet calendar of a well-spent 
life. 
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The person whom the traveller had so abruptly encountered, was of this kind, 
bluff, hale, hearty, and in a green old age : at peace with himself, and evidently 
i to be so with all the world. Although muffled up in divers coats and 
handkerchiefs—one of which, passed over his crown and tied ina convenient 
crease of his double chin, secured his three-cornered hat and bob-wig from blow- 
ing off his head—there was no disguising his plump and comfortable figure ; nei- 
ther did certain dirty finget-marks upon his face, give it any other than an odd 
and comical expression, through whieh its natural good humour shone with un- 
diminished lustre. ; : 
“He is not hurt,’—said the traveller at length, raising his head and the light 
together. 





























** You have found that out at last, have you!” rejoined the old man. “ My 
eyes have seen more light than yours, but f wouldn't change with you. 
“What de you mean ?” 
Give me 


“Mean! I could have told you he wasn’t hurt five minutes ago. 
the light friend ; ride forward at a gentler pace ; and good night.” 

In Eandin up the lantern, the man necessarily cast its rays full on the speak- 
er’s face. Their eyes met at the instant. He suddenly dropped it and crushed 
it with his foot. 

“ Saw you never a locksmith before, that you start as if you had come upon 
a ghost ?” cried the old man in the chaise, “ or is this,” he added hastily, thrust- 
ing his hand into the tool basket, and drawing out a hammer, ‘“‘a scheme for 
robbing me? I know these roads, friend. When I travel them, I carry nothing 
but a few shillings, and not a crown’s worth of them. I tell you plainly, to save 
us both tronble, that there's nothing to be got from me, but a pretty stout arm, 
considering my years, and this tool which mayhap from long acquaintance with, 
Ican use pretty briskly. You shall not have it all your own way, I promise 
you, if you play at that game.” With these words he stood upon the de- 
fensive. 

“] am not what you take me for, Gabriel Vardon,” replied the other. 

‘“‘ Then what and who are you?” returned the locksmith. ‘ You know my 
name it seems. Let me know yours.” 

“T have not gained the information from any confidence of yours, but from 
the inscription on your cart which tells it to all the town,” replied the traveller. 

“You have better eyes for that than you had for your horse then,” said 
Vardon, descending nimbly from his chaise: “‘who are you! Let me see 
your face.” 

While the locksmith alighted, the traveller had regained his saddle, from 
which he now confronted the old man, who, moving as the horse moved in cha- 
fing under the tightened rein, kept close beside him. 

‘ Let me see your face, I say.” 

“ Stand off!” 

“No masquerading tricks,” said the locksmith, “and tales at the club to- 
morrow how Gabriel Vardon was frightened by a surly voice and a dark night. 
Stand—Let me see your face.” 

Finding that further resistance would only involve him in a persoral struggle 
with an antagonist by no means to be despised, the traveller threw back hiscoat, 
and stooping down looked steadily at the locksmith. 

Perhaps two men more powerfully contrasted, never opposed each other face 
to face. The ruddy features of the locksmith, so set off and heightened the ex- 
cessive pallor of the man on horseback that he looked like a bloodless ghost, 
while the moisture which hard riding had brought out upon his skin, hung there 
in dark and heavy drops, like dews of agony anddeath. The countenance of 
the old locksmith was lighted up with the smile of one expecting to detect in 
this unpromisiug stranger some latent roguery of eye or lip which should reveal 
a familiar person in that arch disguise, and spoil his jest. The face of the other, 
sullen and fierce, but shrinking too, was that of a mau who stood at bay ; while 
his firmly closed jaws, his puckered mouth, and more than all a certain steal- 
thy motion of the hand within his breast, seemed to announce a desperate pur- 
pose very foreign to acting, or child’s play. 

Thus they regarded each other for some time, in silence. 

‘** Humph !” he said when he had scanned his features; ‘I don't know you.” 

** Don't desire to !”’—returned the other, muffling himself as before. 

“IT don’t,” said Gabriel ; “tobe plain with you, friend, you don’t carry im your 
countenance a letter of recommendation.” 

“It's not my wish,” said the traveller. “‘ My humour is to be avoided.” 

* Well,” said the locksmith bluntly, ‘I think you "Il have your humour.” 

“T will, at any cost,” rejoined the traveller. ‘In proof of it, lay this to 
heart—that you were never in such peril of your life as you have been within 
these few moments; when you are within five minutes of breathing your last, 
you will not be nearer death than you have been to-night !” 

“ Ay!” said the sturdy locksmith. 

“Ay! anda violent death.” 

“From whose hand !”” 

‘* From mine,” replied the traveller. 

With that he put sprrs to his horse, and rode away ; at first plashing heavily 
through the mire at a emart trot, but gradually increasing in speed until the last 
sound of his horse’s hoofs died away upon the wind, when he was again hurry- 
ing on at the same furious gallop whicli had been his pace when the locksmith 
first encountered him. 

Gabriel Vardon remained standing in the road with the broken lantern in his 
hand, listening in stupified silence until no sound reached his ear but the moan- 
ing of the wind, and the fast-falling rain, when he struck himself one or two 
smart blows in the breast by way of rousing himself, and broke into an excla- 
mation of surprise. 

** What in the name of won‘er can this fellow be! a madman? a highway- 
man! acut throat? If he had not scoured off so fast, we’d have seen who was 
in most danger, he or I. I never nearer death than Ihave been to-night? 1 
hope I may be no nearer to it for a score of years to come—if so, I'll be con- 
tent to be no further from it. My stars!—a pretty brag this to a stout man— 
pooh, pooh !”’ 

Gabriel resumed his seat, and looking wistfully up the road by which the tra- 
veller had come, murmuring in a half whisper: 

“The Maypole—two miles to.the Maypole. [ came the other road from the 
Warren after a long day’s work at locks and bells, on purpose that I should not 
come by the Maypole and break my promise to Martha by looking in—there’s 
resolution! It would be dangerous to go onto London without a light, and 
it’s four miles, and a good half mile besides, to the Halfway-House, and be- 
tween this and that is the very place where one needs a light most. ‘Two miles 
to the Maypole! I told Martha I wouldn't; I said I wouldn’t, and I didn’t— 
there’s resolution !” 

Repeating these two last words very often, as ifto compensate for the little 
resolution he was going to show by piquing himself on the great resolution he 
had shown, Gabriel Vardon quietly turned back, determining to get a light at 
the Maypole, and to take nothing but a light. 

When he got to the Maypole, however, and Joe responding to his well-known 
hail came running out to the horse’s head, leaving the door open behind him, and 
disclosing a delicious perspective of warmth and brightness—when the ruddy 
gleam ofthe fire streaming through the old red curtains of the common room, 
scemed to bring with it as part of itself, a pleasant hum of voices, and a fragrant 
odour of steaming grog and rare tobacco, all steeped as it were in the cheerful 
glow—when the shadows flitting across the curtain, showed that those inside 
had risen from their snug seats, and were making room in the snuggest corner 
(how well he knew that corner!) for the honest locksmith, and a broad glare 
suddenly streaming up, bespoke the goodness of the erackling log from which 
a brilliant train of sparks was doubtless at that moment whirling up the chim- 
ney in honour of his coming—when, superadded to these enticements, there 
stole upon him from the distant kitchen a gentle sound of frying, with a musi- 
eal clatter of plates and dishes, and a savoury smell that made even the boiste- 
rous wind a perfume, Gabriel felt his firmness oozing rapidly away. He tried 
to look stoically at the tavern, but his features would relax into a look of fond- 
ness. He turned his head the oyher way, and the cold black country seemed to 
frown him off, and to drive him for a refuge into its hospitable arms. 

“The merciful man, Joe,” said the locksmith, “is merciful to his beast. 
get out for a little while.” 

And how natural it was to get out! And how unnatural it seemed fora so- 
ber man to be plodding wearily along through miry roads, encountering the rude 
buffets of the wind and pelting of the rain, wher there was a clean floor cover- 
ed with crisp white sand, a well-swept hearth, a blazing fire, a table decorated 
with white cloth, bright pewter flagons, and ocher tempting preparations for a 
well-cooked meal—when there were these things and company disposed to 
make the @most of them, all ready to his hand, and entreating him to enjoy- 
ment ! 

Such were the locksmith’s thoughts when first seated in the snug corner, and 
slowly recovering from a pleasant defect of vision—pleasant, because occa- 
sioned by the wind blowing in his eyes, which made it a matter of sound policy 
and duty to himself, that he should take refuge from the weather, and tempted 
him for the same reason to aggravate a slight cough, and declare he felt 
but poorly. Such were still his thoughts more than a full hour afterwards, 
when supper over, he still sat with shining jovial face inthe same warm nook, 
listening to the cricket-like chirrup of little Solomon Daisy, and bearing no 


eoengertent or slightly respected part in the social gossip round the Maypole 
ire. 


I'll 


“[ wish he may be an honest man, that’s all,” said Solomon, winding up a 
Variety of speculations relative to the stranger, concerning whom Gabriel had 
coinpared notes with the company, and so raised a grave discussion ; ‘‘ J wish he 


may be an honest men.” 
“So we all do, [ suppose, don’t we?” observed the lockamich. 
“‘T don’t,” said Joe. 





_She Albion. 


“No!” eried Gabriel. 

“No. He struck me with his whip, the coward, when he was mounted 
ot I afoot, and I should be better pleased that he turned out what I think 

im. 

“And what may that be, Joe?” 

“No good, Mr. Vardon. You may shake your head father, but I say no good, 
ard will say uo good, and I would say no good a hundred times over, if that 
would bring bim back to have the drubbing he deserves.” 

“ Hold your tongue sir,” said John Willet. : 

‘*T won't, father. It’s all along of you that he dared to do what he did. See- 
ing me treated like a child, and put down like a fool, he plucks up a heart and 
has a fling at a fellow that he thinks—and may well think too—hasn’t a grain 
of spirit. But he’s mistaken as I’ll show him, and as I’il show all of you-be- 
fore long.” ; 
ws Does the boy know what he’s a saying of!” cried the astonished John 

illet. 

‘* Father,” returned Joe, “I know what I say and mean well—better than 
you do when you hear me. I can bear with you, but [ cannot bear the contempt 
your treating me in the way yuu do brings upon me from others every day. 
Look at other young men of my age. Have they no liberty, no will, no right 
to speak? Are they obliged to sit mumchance, and are they ordered about till 
they are the laughing-stock of young and old! I’m a bye-word all over Chigwell, 
and I say—and it’s fairer my saying so now than waiting till you are dead, and 
[ have got your money—I say that before long I shall be driven to break such 
bounds, and that when I do, it won't be me that you’ll have to blame, but your 
own self, and no other.” ‘ 

Joun Willet was so amazed by the exasperation and boldness of his hopeful 
son, that he sat as one bewildered, staring in a ludricous manner at the boiler, 
and endeavouring, but quite ineffectually, to collect his tardy thoughts, and in- 
vent an answer. ‘The guests scarcely less disturbed were equally at a loss, 
and at length with a variety of muttered, half-expressed condolences and 
pieces of advice, rose to depart, being at the same time slightly muddled with 
liquor. 

T he honest locksmith alone addressed a few words of coherent and sensible 
advice to both parties, urging John Willet to remember that Joe was nearly ar- 
rived at man’s estate, and should not be ruled with too tight a hand, and exhort- 
ing Joe himself to bear with his father’s caprices and rather endeavour to turn 
them aside by temperate remonstrance than by ill-timed rebellion. This advice 
was received as such advice usually is. On John Willet it made almost as 
much impression as on the sign outside the door, while Joe who took it in the 
best part, avowed himself more obliged than he could well express, but politely 
intimated his intention nevertheless of taking his own course uninfluenced by 
anybody. 

“You have always been a very good friend to me, Mr. Vardon,” he said, 
as they stood without the porch, and the locksmith was equipping himself for 
his journey home ; ‘I take it very kind in you to say all this, but the time’s 
nearly come when the Maypole and | must part company.” 

“Roving stones gather no moss, Joe,” said Gabriel. 

‘* Nor mile-stones much, replied Jue. ‘I’m little better than one here, and 

see about as much of the world.” 

“Then what would you do, Joe,”’ pursued the locksmith, stroking his chin re- 
flectively, ‘‘ What could you be! where could you go, you see?” 

‘**] must trust to chance, Mr. Vardon.” 

‘* A bad thing to trust to, Joe. I don't like it. 1] always tell my girl, when 
we talk about a husband for her, never to trust to chance, but to make sure be- 
forehand, that she has a good man anc true,and then chance will neither make her 
nor break her. What are you fidgeting about there, Joe? Nothing gone in 
the harness I hope *” 

“No, no,” said Joe—finding, however, something engrossing to do in the 
way of strapping and buckling—‘ Miss Dolly quite well ?”’ 

‘Hearty, thankye. She looks pretty enough to be well, and good too.” 

‘* She’s always both, sir"’— 

‘*So she is, thank God !” 

“‘T hope”—said Joe, after some hesitation, ‘that you won't tell this story 
against me-—this of my having been beat like the boy they’d make of m>,—at 
all events, till I have met this man again and settled the account—it’ll be a bet- 
ter story then.” 

‘Why, who should I tell it to?” returned Gabriel. ‘‘ They know it here, 
and I’m not likely to come across anybody else who would care about it.” 

“That's true enough”—-said the young fellow, witha sigh. ‘I quite forgot 
that. Yes, that’s true!” 

So saying, he raised his face, which was very red,—no doubt from the ex- 
ertion of strapping and buckling as aforesaid,—and giving the reins to the 
old man who had by this time taken his seat, sighed again and bade him good 
night. 

ss Good night !”’ cried Gabriel. ‘* Now think better of what we have 
just been speaking of, and don’t be rash, there’s a good fellow; I have an 
interest in you and wouldn't have you cast yourself away. Good night!” 

Returning his cheery farewel| with cordial good will, Joe Willet lingered un- 
til the sound of wheels ceased to vibrate in his ears, and then shaking his head 
mournfully, re-entered the house. 

Gabriel Vardon wended his way towards London, thinking of a great many 
things, and most of all of flaming termsin which to relate his adventure, and so 
account satisfatorily to Mrs. Vardon for visiting the Maypole, despite certain so- 
lemn covenants between himself and that lady. Thinking begets, not only 
thought but drowsiness occasionally, and the more the locksmith thought,the 
more sleepy he became. 

A man may be very sober—or at least firmly set upon his legs on that neu- 
tral ground which lies between the confines of perfect sobriety and slight tip- 


others which have no manner of connexion with them ; to confound all consi- 
deration of persons,things,times,and places ; and te jumble his disjointed thoughts 
together in a kind of mental kaleidoscope, producing combinations as unexpected 
as they are transitory. This was Gabriel Vardon’s state, as nodding in his dog 
sleep, and leaving his horse to pursue a road with which he was well acquaint- 
ed, he got over the ground unconsciously, and drew nearer and nearer home. 
He had roused himself once when the horse stopped until the turnpike gate was 
opened, and had cried a lusty ‘‘ good night’’ to the tol!l-keeper, but then he woke 
out of a dream about picking a lock in the stomach of the Great Mogul, and 


even when he did wake, mixed up the tura-pike man with his mother-in-law | 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he soon | the whole of the premises in which the printing ef our book was carried on, were 
| burned to the ground. 


who had been dead twenty years. 
relapsed, and jogged heavily along, quite insensible to his progress. 
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Barnaby caught him by the arm, and nodded “ Yes ;” then pointed towards 
the city. : 

“ obi” said the old man, bending over the body and looking round as he spoke 
into Barnaby’s pale face, strangely.lighted up by something which was mot intel- 
lect. ‘ The robber made off that way, didhe? Well well, never mind that 
just now. Hold your torch this way—a little further off—so. Now stand quiet 
while [ try to see what harm is done.” Kee? 

With these words, he applied himself to a closer examination of the prostrate 
form, while Barnaby, holding the torch as he had been directed, looked on in 
silence, fascinated by interest or curiosity, but repelled nevertheless by some 
strong and secret horror which convulsed him in every nerve. 3 

As he stood at that moment, half shrinking back and half bending forward, 
both his face and figure were full in the strong glare of the link, and as dis- 
tinctly revealed as though it had been broad day. He was about three and 
twenty years old, and though rather spare, of a fair height and strong make. 
His hair, of which he had a great profusion, was red, and hanging in disorder 
about his face and shoulders, gave to his wild and restless looks an expression 
quite unearthly—enhanced by the paleness of his complexion and the glassy 
lustre of his large protruding eyes. Startling as his aspect was, the features 
were good, and there was something plaintive in his wan and haggard look. But 
the absence of the soul is far more terrible in a living man than in a dead one, 
and in this unfortunate being its noblest powers were wanting. 

His dress was of green, clumsily trimmed here and there—apparently by 
his own hands—with gaudy lace ; brightest where the cloth was most worn and 
soiled, and poorest where it was at the best. A pair of tawdry ruffles dangled at his 
wrists, while his throat was nearly bare. He had ornamented his hat with a 
cluster of peacock’s feathers, but they were limp and broken and now trailed 
negligently down his back ; girded to his side was the steel hilt of an old sword 
without blade or scabbard ; and some parti-coloured ends of ribands and poor 
glass toys completed the ornamental portion of his attire. The fluttered and 
confused disposition of all the motley scraps that formed his dress bespoke in a 
scarcely less degree than his eager and unsettled manner, the disorder of his 
mind, and by a grotesque contrast set oif and heightened the more impressive 
wildness of his face. 

“« Barnaby,” said the locksmith, after a hasty but careful inspection, “ this 
man is not dead, but he has a wound in his side, and is in a fainting fit.” 

“ T know him, I know him!” cried Barnaby, clapping his hands. 

“ Know him ?” repeated the locksmith. 

“* Hush !” said Barnaby, laying his fingers on his lips. “ He went out to-day 
a wooing. I wouldn't for a light guinea that heshould never go a wooing again, 
for if he did some eyes would grow dim that are now as bright as—see, when I 
talk of eyes, the starscome out. Whose eyes are they! If they are angels’ 
eyes, why do they look down here and see good men hurt and only wink and 
sparkle all the night ?” 

‘** Now God help this silly fellow,” murmured the perplexed locksmith, “can 
he know this gentleman? His mother’s house is not far off; I had better see 
if she can tell me who he is—Barnaby my man, help me to put him in the 
chaise, and we'll ride home together.” 

‘TI can’t touch him!” cried the idiot, falling back, and shuddermg as with a 
strong spasm; ‘‘be’s bloody.” 

“«Tt’s in his nature I know,” muttered the locksmith, “ it ’s cruel to ask him, 
but I must have help—Barnaby—good Barnaby—dear Barnaby—if you know 
this gentleman, for the sake of his life and everybody’s life that loves him, hel p 
me to raise him and lay him down.” 

“Cover him up then, wrap him close—don’t let me see it—smell it—hear 
the word. Don’t speak the word—don’t !” 

** No, no, I’llnot. There, you see he’s covered now. 
well done !”” 

They placed him in the carriage with great ease, for Barnaby was strong and 
active, but all the time they were so occupied he shivered from head to foot, and 
evidently expe.ienced such an ecstasy of terror that the locksmith could scarce- 
ly endure to witness his suffering. 

This accomplished, and the wounded man being covered with Vardon’s own 
great-coat, which he took off for the purpose, they proceeded onwards at a brisk 
pace: Barnaby gaily counting the stars upon his fingers, and Gabriel inwardly 
congratulating himself upon having an adventure now which would silence Mrs. 
Vardon upon the subject of the Maypole for that night, or there was no faith 
in woman. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON, 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


Gently. Well done, 








| conceits of Mickey Free! 
| the whole, that you are not altogether weary of us: but which is the attraction 
| of the piece, which the star of our company, we are totally ignorant. 

siness—and yet feel a strong tendency to mingle up present circumstances with | 


L’ ENVOY. 
Most xinp Pustic,—It is now nearly two years since we opened an ac- 
quaintance with you. With what pleasure to ourselves the intimacy has been 
cultivated, we need not repeat here. Your indulgence, your good nature, your 


| untiring kindness, have been present with us through every page we wrote ; 
| and, whether our heart was heavy or our spirits light, towards you we had but 


one feeling—the deepest gratitude for all your favors, with an ardent wish to 
preserve them to the last. 

A hundred times have we asked ourselves, Why were you pleased with us, 
and for what '—which among the characters of our veracious history had taken 
your fancy, and wherefore ! 

Have you sympathised in the Irish waywardness and reckless good nature of 
Fred Power? Have you felt for the unmerited sorrows of the fair Dalrymples ? 
Have you warmed with generous enthusiasm for the moral sentiments and pious 
effusi ns of Monsoon! or have you smiled at the vagrant fancies and cunning 
Alas, we know not. We are merely aware, upon 


Such were our wandering thoughts as we sat beside our Christmas fire, and 


|in a bumper of our oldest and raciest, pledged you—ay your own excellent self 
| —as the best of patrons and most kind of masters. 


Many a passing thought 
of friendly import suggested itself, as we puzzled our brains how we best might 
testify our gratitude at this season of mutual good wishes. Many a plan pre- 


| sented itself, in turn, and in turn was rejected as far too weak for the expres- 
| sion of our feelings ; when, suddenly, the current of our thoughts received a 
| sad and fatal shock, which, while it rendered our present desire unattainable,on- 


ly promised to lay us under deeper obligations forthe future. 
The misfortune we allude to was briefly this :— 
Iu a fire which took place in Dublin, on the morning of the 2nd of January, 


The violence of the flames even melted the very type in 


And now he approached the great city, which lay outstretched before him | the frames ; and where a tall and goodly building had stood but yesterday, a 


like a dark shadow on the ground, reddening the sluggish air witha deep dull 
light, that told of labyrinths of public ways and shops, and swarms of busy 
people. Approaching nearer and nearer yet, this halo began to fade and the 
causes which produced it slowly to develope themselves. Long lines of lighted 
streets might be faintly traced, with here and there a lighter spot where lamps 
were clustered about a square or market, or round some great building; after a 
time these grew more distinct, and the lamps themselves visible—slight yellow 
specks that seemed to be rapidly snuffed out one by one as intervening obstacles 
hid them from the sight. Then sounds arose,—the striking of church clocks, 
the distant bark of dogs, the hum of traffic in the streets; then outlines might 
be traced—tall steeples looming in the air, and piles of unequal roofs oppress- 


| ed by chimneys; then the noise swelled into a louder sound, and forms grew 


more distinct and numerous still, and London—visible in the darkness by its own 
faint light, and not by that of Heaven—was at hand. 

The locksmith, however, all unconscious of its near vicinity, still jogged on, 
half sleeping and half waking, when a loud cry at no great distance ahead, 
roused him with a start. 

For a moment or two he looked about him like a man who had been transport- 
ed to some strange country in his sleep, but soon recognizing familiar objects, 
rubbed his eyes lazily and might have relapsed again, but that the cry was re- 
peated—not once or twice or thrice, but many times, and each time, if possible, 
with increased vehemence. Thoroughly aroused, Gabriel, who was a bold man 
and not easily daunted, made straight to the spot, urging on his stout little horse 
as if for life or death. 

The matter inceed locked sufficiently serious, for coming to the place whence 
the cries had proceeded, he descried the figure of a man extended in an appa- 
rently lifeless state upon the pathway, and hovering round him another person 
with a torch in his hand, which he waved in the air with a wild impatience, re- 
doubling meanwhile those cries for help which had brought the locksmith to the 
spot. 

‘* What's here to do!” said the old man, alighting. ‘ How’s this—what 
—Barnaby !” 

The bearer of the torch shook his long loose hair back from his eyes, and 
thrusting his face eagerly into that of the locksmith, fiaed upon him a look which 
told his history at once. He was an idiot. 

** You know me. Barnaby !” said Vardon. 


The idiot nodded—not once or twice, but a seore of times, and that with a 
fantastic €xaggeration which would have kept his head in motion for an hour, 
but that the locksmith held up his finger and fixing his eye sternly upon him 
caused him to desist, then pointed to the body with an inquiring look 

** There’s blood upon him,” said Barnaby with a shudder. ‘It makes me 
sick.” 

“* How came it there?” demanded Vardon. 

Steel, steel, steel ?” replied the idiot fiercely, imitating with his hand the 


thrust of a eword. 
“Ts he robbed!” said the locksmith. 








mouldering ‘and smoking ruin now marks the spot. In this sad conjuncture, our 
first thought was for the proprietor, an upright and industrious man, whose ca- 
lamity is a most heavy one. His property was, we believe, uninsured, and the 
loss involves great part of that competence which years of toil and labour had 
accumulated. 

Our next regret—believe us, it came after a long interval—was for ourselves. 
Our own misfortunes—nothing in comparison with his—consisted in the loss 
ofourMSS. The record of our campaigns—our days of battle and nights of bi- 
vouac, met the fate of many worthier pages, and were utterly consumed. 

It is needless to express our regrets for the mishap; and, indeed, we should 
not have obtruded our sorrows upon you, were it not that an apology is requi- 
site to account for our maimed and imperfect appearance. The melting pathos 
that was destined to stir your bosom,the merry tale we calculated on for a laugh, 
the song we hopéd you'd sing, are lost to us for ever; and the heavy plash of 
the ** Sun” and the ‘* Pheenix’’ have done more to extinguish our fire, than, un- 
happily, they have effected for that of our printer. 

It is but poor sport to tell you what deeds of prowess we effected, what bat- 
tles we braved, what skirmishes we fought. How Monsoon preached and 
Mike chaunted, how Power laughed and O’Shaugnessy blundered. Alas, and 
alas,the record was not fated to elicit laughter; and the only tears it called forth 
came from the fire-engines. 

That we were about to become most interesting, most witty, most moving, 
and most melancholy, we are ready to swear before any justice in the commis- 
sion; that any thing we had hitherto done was as nothing compared to what 
we had in store we selemnly adjure ; and we entreat you to believe, what we 
ourselves are convinced of, that what we held in reserve, was the whole force of 
our history. 

Lend us, then, most amiable reader, all your spare sympathy ; the compli- 
ments of the season, despite the temperature we write in, have been far too 
warm for*us, and we must be excused desiring ‘‘ many returns of them for the 
future.” 

Meanwhile our worthy publisher,who has as much compassion for a burnt MS 
as the steward of a steamer has for the sufferings of a passenger, bids us be of 
‘* good cheer.” 

‘Never mind it,” quoth he. ‘It’s provoking to be sure ; but come out with 
a capital Number in February, and they'll think nothing of it.” 


’ 


They—meaning you, my Public,—you'll think nothing of what? Of what 
took us months to indite,—of Mike’s songs, of which no copies are in existence, 
—of the various sayings and doings, thoughts, acts, and opinions of Messrs. 
Monsoon, Power, Webber, Qui!!, O'Shaughnessy and Co., who are at this mo- 
ment scattered here and there about the globe, and, except Monsoon, not a man 
of them to be bribed by hock or hermitage, to recount a single incident of their 
lives. 

Some of our characters have grown serious, and don't like this mention of 
them at all. Others are married, and have vixenish wives, highly indignant at 


the early pranks of their venerable partners. Many want to write their own 
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adventures, and don’t fancy our poaching over their manor; and not a few are 


-diners-out, depending for their turtle and claret upon the very stories we have | 


iven you this year past. : a 
oO Netaahet ing all these obstacles we are told “not to mind it.” A capi- 


tal No.—plenty of drollery—-noue of your long yarns about the Douro, but fun | 
—tIrish fun—Mickey Free and Monsoon—that's what we want. Confound the | 


man! does he think we're inventing our life! does he suppose we are detail- 
ing @ fictitious and not a real history! No, no; there is no one better than 
i f aware that our characters are real people, who, however little pleas- 
ed they may be at being painted at all, will never condescend to be caricatu- 
zed. Never did a man stand more stoutly upon his prerogative, and resolutel 
reject all advances, till he gently hinted that our very amiable friend, Fran 
ebber had offered himself to complete the volume,—this threat was really 
too much for us, and we knocked under. 

The next question was as to time. It was impossible for us at a moment 
to rewrite our lost pages; and, in our distress, we sought the aid and assist- 
ance of our. literary friends ;‘ among others, the talented author of ‘ Darnley,” 
and the “Gipsy.” He came to our succour with a readiness no less a proof 
of his friendship than his genius ; and in astcry of intense interest and great 
beauty, has done much to console us. It is now before us; we intend also 
that it should be before you. 

. Though little apology is necessary, that having invited you to partake of 

mutton, we have presented you with racy venison, and though well know- 

ing that when enjoying “James,” you have no regrets for ‘‘ Harry,” we deem 

it only respectful towards you, or fitting in us to explain what has occurred, 

and to add that, before the next period of appearing before you, we shall have 
-done every thing in our power to recover the true web of our narrative. 

Here, then, you have our story and our apology—while we earnestly en- 
treat you to believe none genuine except signed by Charles O'Malley ; there 
is noreliance to be placed in the many versions abroad. [t is not true that 
our book is pronounced ‘doubly hazardous,” by the Insurance Companies, 
and not acceptable under a “‘ parson premium ;” there is no truth in the story 
that the fire was a malicious act, originating among the junior bar; there is no 
truth in the statement that a gigantic and powerful individual interposed his 
strong arm to prevent the engines playing upon the manuscript-rvom, decla- 
ting at the time, that he ‘‘ should see us burned to ashes.” 

‘e cannot conclude without publicly testifying our gratitude to O'Shaugh- 
nessy. He arrived here post from Strasburgh, the moment he heard of our 
mishap, and has been administering every comfort and consolation in his 

wer. 

“It’s maybe the best thing ever happened you, Charley. It’s truth I’m 
telling you—hear me vut. My father—God rest him—had two pounds ten in 
French’s notes, when the bank broke, and to the hour of his death he never 
paid a creditor, always alleging if it hadn't been for that d——d bank, he'd 
not owe sixpence! Take the hint, my boy. If they complain that you're 
dull,—that you are growing prosy and tiresome,—that Monsoor is a bore, 
and yourself not much better, tell them it’s all the faultof the fire; andif you 
manage it well, the excuse will last your life-time.” 

Let me now conclude with this assurance, while I forestal the moral of 
my friend James’s beautiful story, and assure you that I feel a fire can bea 
happy incident’; for, had not my pages been burnt, I should never have 
been able to present you with his. 

I am most respectfully and faithfully yours, 

Brussels, Jan. 18, 1841. 


TO G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Cuarves O’MAtLLey. 


Hotel de Regence. 
With a scrap of note paper, just saved from the flames, 
I sit down to write you a line, my dear James, 
And explain, if I’m able, my spirits to rally, 
The misfortune that’s happened to poor Charles O'Malley. 
In Ireland, where once they were proad of their learning, 
They’ve taken, of late years, to roasting and burning ; 
And, not satisfied now, with destroying a parson, 
They’ve given a poor author a touch of their arson. 
About these good peoply I rarely was critical, 
Seldom religious, and never political ; 
I neither subscribed to the * Post” nor the ‘ Mail,” 
Nor cried, ‘‘ No Surrender,” nor ‘‘ Up with Repale.” 
Though I’ve listened to arguments over and over, 
I’ve confounded M‘Hale with the King of Hanover ; 
And never by chance could find out what they mean, 
When asked, if I didn’t like blue before green ; 
In a word, my dear friend,—I confess, as a man— 
I relished Young Butt, and admired too Old Dan. 
They were Irishmen both—not a touch of the Norman, 
No more than great Nicholas Purcell O'Gorman. 
From Kinsale to the Causeway—Athlone or Armagh— 
They are Paddies all over—from Erin go bragh. 
I loved the gay fellows, and cared not a crown, 
Did they sing ** Bloody Billy,” or ‘* Croppies lie down ;” 
As ready with one as the other to tope, 
To cry, “ Down with the Church,”—* Bloody end to the Pope.” 
They might wearin their neckcloth, pea-green or sky-blue, 
Provided their hearts were but honest and true ; 
And, however whigs, tories, and radicals talk, 
Like the leaves of the shamrock, they spring from cone stalk ; 
They’ve their root in the soil, and they wish not to sever, 
But adorn the hills of their country for ever. 


But, at last, to come back, for I’m sure you suppose 
I’ve lost, in digressing, all sight uf my woes, 
And forgot how the devil—the printer's, I say.— 
Set fire to my book on the last New Year’s Day ; 
And, just as the ribbonmen treated old Kinsela, 
They roasted the heroes that fought the Peninsule. 
They left not a character living for me, 
Frank Webber, and Power, and poor Mickey Free ; 
And even the ‘ Dals,” and the Major Monsoon, 
They sent up, in fragments, as high as the moon— 
On my conscience, they finished the Irish Dragoon ! 


Not a man could escape, nor lie hid in a nook, 

The wretches, they even laid hands on * the Duke #”” 
And from what I have heard—this, between me and you— 
He shone full as bright as at great Waterloo ; 

And though firemen played, like some journals we'd name, 
They could not extinguish one spark of his fame, 

As when rising on high, and upon earth no more he 
Illumined the land of his birth with his glory. 


But to come back once more—these eternal digressions 
Are like record appeals from the last quarter sessions, 
Where the judges wish both sides were fast in the stocks, 
And the jury are all sound asleep in the box— 

They’ve burnt my book—not a story nor sally, 
Not a love-scene, nor fight, now remains of O'Malley ; 
Not a battle, or bivouac, ever you'll see, 


Nor even a chaunt from our friend Mickey Free. 
* * * * * 


* * * * * 


So with labouring brain, and with faculties turning, 
I sit trying to find out a cause for this burning— 
Was it some scheme of a clique, or a closet? or 
Was it the fault of a drowsy compositor? 
Was it some story with which I’ve been rash in ? 
Or was it some foe to my good friend M‘Glashan ? 
Was it Otway, or Carleton, or was it Sam Lover? 
Alas, I’m afraid I shall never discover. 
I don’t think it true, but it’s whispered to me, 
That Moore had grown jealous of poor Mickey Free, ( 
For he sings his own songs—when he’s asked out to tea. j 
But come over, dear friend, and partake of my prog, 
And suggest what to do for an unlucky dog ; 
Who never gives way long to grief and to sorry care, 
For, somehow, they but ill suit your friend, 
Harry Lorrequer. 


JAMES’ ANSWER.—VOLUME THE FIRST. 

My Dear Lorrequer,—When I received your note, the sun was shining as 
brightly as if it had been summer, and on the golden background of the evening 
sky the thin tracery of the leafless twigs was finely marked, offering many a 
beautiful form and graceful line, though the foliage of a brighter season had de- 
parted. They were like the memories of hopes long passed away ; and I could 
not help thigking, as I read the account of what had befallen you, that you, like 
those bare branches,—though you had lost one crop of leaves in this untimely 
manner, might very soon produce another as fertile of hope as those which were 
gone. The news of the burning of the printing-house, and the Joss it occasiou- 
ed you grieved me deeply, but did not surprise me in the least. I have always 
expected it; for who would doubt that, after you had gone on eating fire so long, 
Gre would sometime or another turn round and eat you. Besides, my dear Lor- 
zequer, there is something so very inflammatory in your nature, that I wonder 
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any printer would let your sheets within his door. Noone ever speaks of you 
without finding ideas of combustion naturally suggest themselves, and the wife 
of a great — in describing to me, the other day, a visit you had paid her 
with a worthy gentleman from Scotland, said, that it was the strangest contrast 
she had ever seen, for he burned like a port-fire, while you went off like a sky- 
rocket. Why, your good and your bad qualities all tend to the same effect, and 
your very books are enough to make a man calla fire-engine. Warm-hearted 
though you be, you cannot deny that you are as fiery as a box of lucifers, and 
have been in a flame of one kind or another all your life ; and when we take into 
consideration your flashing wit, end your blazing style, I cannot but think that 
the printer who takes in your MS. without warning his neighbours might be in- 
dicted fora nuisance. I have a strong notion that you are Swing in disguise ; 
so lay the fault upon nobody but yourself. 

However, let me see if I can give you some consolation: and, first, in the 
taue style of all comforters, let me try to persuade you, that a great misfortune 
is the best possible thing that could happen to you. After all isdone and over, 
my good friend, a fire is not so bad a thing. You may say,—‘ Granted ; a 
small quantity of the element : but that one may have too much of a good thing. 
That a fire in a grate isa good thing in its way; but a house on fire is to be 
avoided, when possible.” Still, however, I hold to my text, and reply, that a 
house on fire is not always so bad a thing as people think. I recollect a very 
sweet girl being saved from drowning in the middle of the Atlantic by a house 
on fire. Come, I will tell you the story, and that shall be 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 


THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 


There was once a great banker in London, who had a very fine house in Port- 
lard Place, and a very dirty old house in the city ; and if the latter looked the 
image of business and riches, the former looked the picture of luxury and dis- 
play. He himself was a mild man, whose ostentation was of a quiet, but not 
the less of an active kind, His mcevements were‘always calm and tranquil, 
and his clothes plain; but the former were stately, the latter were in the best 
fashion. Holditch was his coachmaker in those days ; Ude’s first cousin was 
his cook ; his servants walked up stairs to announce a visitor to the time of the 
Dead March in Saul, and opened both valves of the folding doors at once with 
a grace that could only be acquired by long practice. Every thing seemed to move 
in his house by rule, and nothing was ever seen to go wrong. All the lackeys 
wore powder, and the women-servants had their caps prescribed to them. His 
wife was the daughter of a country-gentleman of very old race, a woman of 
good manners and a warm heart. Though there were two carriages always at 
her especial command, she sometimes walked on her feet, even in London, and 
would not suffer an account of her parties to find its way into the ** Morning Post.” 
The banker and his wife had but one child, a daughter, and a very pretty and 
very sweet girl she was as ever my eyes saw. She was the least affected 
person that ever was seen; for, accustomed from her earliest days to perfect 
ease in every respeet,—denied nothing that was virtuous and right,—taught by 
her mother to estimate high qualities,—too much habituated to wealth to regard 
itas an object,—and too frequently brought in contact with rank to estimate it 
above its value,—she had nothing to covet, and nothing to assume. Her face 
was sweet and thoughtful, though the thoughts were evidently cheerful ones, 
and her voice was full of melody and gentleness. Her name was Alice Her- 
bert, and she was soon the admired of all admirers. People looked for her at 
the opera and the park, declared her beautiful, adorable, divine; she beeame 
the wonder, the rage, the fashion ; and every body added when they spoke about 
her, that she would have half a million at the least. Now, Mr. Herbert him- 
self was not at all anxious that his daughter should marry any of the men that 
first presented themselves, because none of them weie above the rank of a ba- 
ron: nor was Mrs. Herbert anxious either, because, she did not wish to part 
with her daughter; nor was Alice herself—I do not know well why,—perhaps 
she thought that a part of the men who surrounded her were fops, and as many | 
more were livertines, and the rest were fools,and Alice did not feel more inclined | 
to choose out of those three classes than her father did out of the three inferior 
grades of our nobility. There was, indeed, a young man in the Guards, dis- 
tantly connected with her mother’s family, who was neither fop, libertine, nor 
fool,—a gentleman, an accomplished man, and a man of good feeling, who was 
often at Mr. Herbert's house, but father, mother, and daughter all thought him 
quite out of the question: the father, because he was not a duke; the mother, 
because he was a soldier; the daughter, because he had never given her the 
slightest reason to believe that he either admired or loved her. As he had some 
two thousand a year, he might have been a good match for a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter, but could not pretend to Miss Herbert. Alice certainly liked him better than 
any man she had ever seen, and once she found his eyes fixed upon her from 
the other side of a ball-room with an expression that made her forget what her 
partner was saying to her. The colour came up into her cheek, too, and that 
seemed to give Henry Ashton courage to come up and ask her to dance. She 
danced with him en the following night, too; and Mr. Herbert, who remarked 


| the fact, judged that it would be but right to give Henry Ashton a hint. ‘Two 


days after, as Alice’s father was just about to go out, the young guardsman 
himself was ushered into his library, and the banker prepared to give his hint, 
and give it plainly, too. He was saved the trouble, however; for Ashton’s 
first speech was, ‘I have come to bid you farewell, Mr. Herbert. We are 
ordered to Canada to put down the evil spirit there. I set out in an 
hour to take leave of my mother, in Staffordshire, and then embark with all 
speed. 

Me. Herbert economised his hint, and wished his young friend all success. 
‘ By the way,” he added, ‘* Mrs. Herbert may like to write a few lines by you 
toher brother at Montreal. You know he is her only brother: he made a sad 
business of it, what with building and planting, and farming and such things. 
So I got him an appointment in Canada just that he might retrieve. She would 
like to write, I know. You will find her up stairs. I must go out myself. Good 
fortune attend you.” 

‘*Good fortune did attend him, for he found Alice Herbert alone in the very 
first room he entered. ‘There was a table before her, and she was leaning over 
it, as if very busy, but when Henry Ashton approached her, he found that she 
had been carelessly drawing wild leaves on a scrap of paper, while her thoughts 
were faraway. She coloured when she saw him, and was evidently agitated ; 
but she was still more so when he repeated what he had told her father. She 
turned red, and she turned pale, and she sat still, and she said nothing. Henry 
Ashton became agitated himself. ‘It isall in vain,” he said to himself. ‘ It is 
all in vain. 1 know her father too well;’’ and he rose, asking where he should 
find her mother. 

Alice answered in a faint voice, “ in the little room beyond the back drawing- 
room.” 

Henry paused a moment longer: the temptation was too great to be re- 
sisted ; he took the sweet girl’s hand; he pressed it to his lips, and said, 
‘* Farewell, Miss Her>ert! farewell! I know I shall never see any one 
like you again ; but, at least it is a blessing to have known you—though it 
be but to regret that fortune has not favoured me still farther! farewell! fare- 





well !” 

_ Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, and saw some service there. He distin- 
guished himself as an officer, and his name was in several despatches. A rem- 
j; nant of the old chivalrous spirit made him often think when he was attacking 
| a fortified village, or charging a body of insurgents, “ Alice Herbert will hear 
| of this!” but often, too, he would ask himself, ‘‘ I wonder if she be married 
yet?” and his companions used to jest with him upon always looking first 
at the woman’s part of the newspaper; the births, deaths, and marriages. 

His fears, if we can venture to call them such, were vain. Alice did not marry, 
although about a year after Henry Ashton had quitted England, her father des- 
cended a little from his high ambition, and hinted that if she thought fit, she 
might listen to the young Earl of —. Alice was not inclined to listen, and 
gave the earl plainly to understand that she was not inclined to become his 
countess. The.earl, however, persevered, and Mr. Herbert now began te add 
his influence ; but Alice was obdurate, and reminded her father of a promise he 
had made, never to press her marriage with any one. Mr. Herbert seemed 
more annoyed than Alice expected, walked up and down the room in silence, 
and on hearing it, shut himself up with Mrs. Herbert for nearly two hours. 

What took place Alice did not know, but Mrs. Herbert from that moment 
| looked grave and anxious. Mr. Herbert insisted that the earl should be re- 
ceived at the house as a friend, though he urged his daughter no more, and 
balls and parties succeeded each other so rapidly that the quieter inhabitants of 
Portland Place, wished the banker and his family, where Alice herself wished 
to be—in Canada. In the meantime, Alice became alarmed for her mother, 
whose health was evidently suffering from some cause; but Mrs. Herbert 
would consult no physician, and her husband seemed never to perceive the 
| state of weakness and depression into which she was sinking. Alice resolved 
| to call the matter to her father’s notice, and as he now went out every morning 

at an early hour, she rose gne day sooner than usual, and knocked at the door of 
his dressing room. Theré was no answer, and, unclosing the door, she looked 
| in to see if he were already gone. The curtains were still drawn, but through 
them some of the morning beams found their way, and by the dim sickly light, 

Alice beheld an object that made her clasp her hands and tremble violently 
| Her father’s chair before the dressing table was vacant ; but beside it, lay upon 
the floor, something like the figure of a man asleep. Alice approached, with 
her heart beating so violently that she could hear it; and there was no other 
sound in the room. She knelt down beside him: it washer father. She could 
net hear him breathe, and she drew back the curtains. He was as pale as 
marble, and his eyes were open, but fixed. She uttered not a sound, but with 
wild eyes gazed round the room, thinking of what she should do. Her mother 
was in the chamber at the side of the dressing room ; but Alice, thoughtful, 
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even in the deepest agitation, feared to call her, and rang the bell for her father’s 
valet. The man came and raised his master, but Mr. Herbert had evidently 
been dead some hours. Poor Alice wep terribly, but still she thought of her 
mother, and she made no noise, and the valet was silent too ; for, in lifting 
the dead body to the sofa, he had found a small vial, and was gazing on it in- 
tently. 

“ had better put this away, Miss Herbert,”’ he said at length, in a low voice ; 
“T had better put this away before any one else comes.” 

Alice gazed at the vial with her tearful eyes. It was marked “ Prussic acid ! 

ison !” , 

This was but the commencement of many sorrows. Though the coroner's 
jury pronounced that Mr. Herbert had died a natural death, yet every one de- 
clared he had poisoned himself, especially when it was found that he had died 
utterly insolvent. That all his last great speculations had failed, and that the 
news of his absolute beggary had reached him on the night preceding his de- 
cease. Thencame all the horrors of such circumstances to poor Alice and her 
mother ;—the funeral ;—the examination of the papers ;—the sale of the house 
and furniture ;—the tiger claws of the law rending open the house in all its 
dearest associations ;—the commiseration of friends; the taunts and scoffs of 
those who envied and hated in silence. Then for poor Alice herself, came the 
last worse blow, the sickness and death bed of a mother—sickness and death in 
poverty. The last scene was just over; the earth was just laid upon the coffin 
of Mrs. Herbert ; and Alice sat with her eyes dropping fast, thinking of the 
sad “* What next ?” whena letter was given to her, avd she saw the hand- 
writing of her uncle in Canada. She had written to him on her father’s death, 
and now he answered full of tenderness and affection, begging his sister and 
niece instantly to join him in the new land which he had made his country. All 
the topics of consolation which philosophy ever discovered or devised to soothe 
man under the manifold sorrows and cares of life are not worth a blade of rye 
grass in comparison with one word of true affection. It was the only balm 
that Alice Herbert’s heart could have received ; and though it did not heal the 
wound, it tranquillized its aching. 

Mrs. Herbert, though not rich, had not been altogether portionless, and her 
small fortune was all that Alice now condescended to call her own. There 
had been, indeed, a considerable jointure, but that Alice renounced from feelings 
that you will understand. Economy, however, was now a necessity: and after 
taking a passage in one of the cheapest vessels she could find bound for Quebec, 
—a vessel that all the world has heard of, named the St. Laurence,—she set 
out for the good city of Bristol, where she arrived in safety onthe 16th day of 
May, 183-. 

I must now, however, turn to the history of Henry Ashton, and that 
shall be 





VOLUME THE THIRD. 

Tt was just after the business in Canada was settled, that he entered a room 
in Quebec, where several of the officers of his regiment were assembled in va- 
rious occupations,—one writing a letter to go by the packet which was just 
about to sail, two looking out of the window at the nothing which was doing in 
the streets,and one reading the newspaper. There were three or four other 
journals on the table, and Ashton took up one of them. As usual, he turned to 
the record of the three great things in life, and read, first the marriages—then 
the deaths ; and, as he did so, he saw,—‘‘ Suddenly, at his house in Portland 
Place, William Anthony Herbert, Esq.” The paper did not drop from his 
hand, although he was much moved and surprised ; but his sensations were very 
mixed, and although, be it said truly, he gave his first thoughts, and they were 
sorrowful, to the dead, the second were given to Alice Herbert, and he asked 
himself, ‘Is it possible that she can ever be mine? She was certainly much 
agitated when I left her!” 

‘‘ Here's a sad business!" cried the man who was reading the other news- 
paper. ‘“ The Herberts are all gone to smash, and [ had six hundred pounds 
there. You are in for it, too, Ashton. Look there! They talk of three sbil- 
lings in the pound.” 

Henry Ashton took the paper and read the acceunt of all that had occurred 
in London, and then he took his hat, and walked to head quarters. What he 
said or did there, is nobody’s business but his own; but certain it is, that by the 
beginning of the very next week, he was in the gulf of St. Lawrence. Fair 
winds wafted him soon to England; but in St. George’s Channel all went con- 
trary, and the ship was knocked abont for three days without making much way. 
A fit of impatience had come upon Henry Ashton, and when he thought of 
Alice Herbert, and all she must have suffered, his heart beat strangely. One 
of those little incidents occurred about this time, that make or mar men’s desti- 
nies. A coasting boat from Swansea to Wiston came within hail, and Ashton, 
tired of the other vessel, put a portmanteau, a servant, and hiniself, into the lit- 
tle skimmer of the seas, and was in a few hours landed safely at the pleasant 
watering-place of Wiston super mare. It wanted yet an hour or two of night, 
and therefore a post-chaise was soon rolling the young officer, his servant, and 
his portmanteau towards Bristol, on their way to London. He arrived at a rea- 
sonable hour, but yet, some one of the many things thet 4 inns, had bk ned 
in Bristol that day, and Henry drove to the Bush, to the Falcon, and the Foun- 
tain, and several others, before he could get a place of rest. At length, he found 
two comfortable rooms in a small hotel near the port, and had sat down to his 
supper by a warm fire, whea an [rish sailor put his head into the room, and asked 
ifhe were the lady that was to go down to the St. Lawrence the next day? 
Henry Ashton informed him that he was not a lady, and that, as he had just 
come from the St. Lawrence, he was not going back again, upon which the 
man withdrew to seek further. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o'clock struck, and Henry Ashton pulled off his boots, aud 
went to bed. At two o'clock he awoke, feeling heated and feverish ; and to 
cool himself, he began to think of Alice Herbert. He found it by ne 
means a good plan, for he felt warmer than before, and soon a suf- 
focating feel came over him, and he thought he smelt a strong smell 
of burning wood. His bedroom was one of those unfortunate inn bed- 
rooms that are placed under the immediate care and protection of a sit- 
ting-room, which, like a Spanish Duenna, will let nobody in who does not pass 
by their door. He put on his dressing gown, therefore, and issued out into the 
sitting-room, and there the smell was stronger: there was a considerable crack- 
ling, and roaring, which had something alarming in it, and he consequently 
opened the outer door. All he could now see was a thick smoke filling the cor- 
ridor, through which came ared glare from the direction of the staircase; but 
he heard those sounds of burning wood, which are rot to be mistaken, and in a 
minute after, loud knoeking at doors, ringing of bells, and shouts of “ Fire 
fire !”” showed that the calamity had become apparent to the people in the street. 
He saw all the rushing forth of naked men and women, which generally fol- 
lows such a catastrophe, and the opening all the doors of the house, as if for 
the express purpose of blowing the fire intoa flame. There were hallooings 
and shoutings, there were screamings and tears, and what between the rushing 
sound of the devouring element, and the voice of human suffering or fear, the 
noise was enough to wake the dead. 

Henry Ashton thought of his portmanteau, and wondered where his servant 
was ; but seeing, by a number of people driven back from the great staircase 
by flames, that there was no time to be lost, he made his way down by a smaller 
one, and in a minute or two reached the street. The engines by this time had 
arrived; an immense crowd was gathering together, the terrified tenants of 
the inn were rushing forth, and in the midst Henry Ashton remarked one young 
woman wringing her hands, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, my poor young mistress ! my 
poor young lady !” 

‘* Where is she, my good girl 1’ demanded the young soldier. 

‘In number eleven,” cried the girl, ‘‘in number eleven! Her bedroom is 
within the sitting room, and she will never hear the noise.” 

“There she is,” cried one of the bystanders who overheard; “there she is, 
I dare say.” 

Ashton looked up towards the house, through the lower windows of which 
the flames were pouring forth; and across the casement which seemed next to 
the very room he himself bad occupied, he saw the figure of a woman, in her 
night dress, pass rapidly. 

A ladder,” he cried, a ladder, for God’s sake! There is some one there, 
whoever it be ?” 

No ladder could be got, and Henry Ashton looked round in vain. 

“‘ The back staircase is of stone,” he cried ;” “ she may be saved that way '” 

“ Ay, but the corridor is on fire,” said one of the waiters ; ‘ you'd better not 
try, sir; it cannot be done.” . 

Henry Ashton darted away ; Iato the inn; up the staircase; but the corridor 
was on fire, as the man had said, and the flames rushing up to the verg door of 
the rooms he had lately tenanted. He rushed on, however, recollecting that 
he had seen a side door out of his own sitting room. He dashed in, caught 
the handle of the lock of the side door, and shook it violently, for it was 
fastened. 

* [ will open it,” cried a voice from within, that sounded strangely familiar 
to his ear. 

The lock turned—the door opened—and Henry Ashton and Alice Herbert 
stood face to face. 

‘God of Heaven,” he exclaimed, catching her in his arms. But he gave no 
time for explanation, and hurried back with her towards the door of his own 
room. The corridor, however, was impassable. 

“You will be lost ! you will be lost!” he exclaimed }®'ding her to his 
heart. 

‘* And you have thrown away your own life to save mine!” said Alice 

“I will die with you, at least!” replied Henry Ashton; “that is some con- 
solation.—But, no! thank God they have got « ladder—they are raising it up-= 
dear girl you are saved!” 
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He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom ; and when he looked down, whether it 
was fear, or the effect of the stifling heat, or hearing such words from his lips, 
he found that she had fainted. 

“It is as well,” he said; “ it is as well!” and, as soon as the 
ladder was raised, he bore her out, helding her firmly yet tenderly to | 
his bosom. There was a death-like stillness below. The ladder shook | 
der his feet; the flames came forth and licked the rounds on which his steps 
were placed ; but steadily, firmly, calmly, the young soldier pursued his way. 
He bore all that he valuedon earth in his arms, and it was no moment to.give 
one thought to fear. é 

When his last footstep touched the ground, an universal shout burst forth 
from the crowd, and even reached the ear of Alice herself; but, ere she could 
recover completely, she was in the comfortable drawing room of a good mer- 
chant’s house, some way further down the same street. 

The St. Laurence sailed on the following day for Quebec, and, as you well 
know, went down in the terrible hurricane which swept the Atlantic in the sum- 
mer of that year, bearing with her tothe depths of ocean, every living thingthat she 
had carried out from England. But on the day that she weighed anchor, Alice 
sat in the drawing roum of the merchant’s house, with her hand clasped in that | 
of Henry Ashton; and, ere many months were over, the tears for those dear 
beings she had lost, were chased by happier drops, as she gave her hand to the 
man she loved with all the depth of first affection, but whom she would never | 
have seen again, had it not been for Tue Fire. : 

Such, my dear Lorrequer, is the story; and now let us consider what can 
be done to remedy the burning of yournew number. On my honour, I see 
nothing for it but to publish the * O'Malley Correspondence” on the subject, 
with a portrait of the fire-engine, and » wood-cut of Fire. 

Think of it, my dear fellow, and, whether you take my advice or not believe 
me ever yours, G. P. R. James. 


GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up on a cold morning. You 
have only, thev te!! you, to take the resvlution, and the thing is done. This | 
mav bo irue, just as a boy at schoo! has only to take a flogging, and the thing is 
over. But we have not atall made up our minds upon it; and we find it a 
very pleasant exercise to discuss the matter candidly before we get up. This, 
at least, is not idling, though it may be lying. It affords an excellent answer 
to those who ask, how lying in bed can be indulged in by a reasonable being,— | 
a rational creature! How? Why, with the argument calmly at work in one’s 
head, and the clothes over one’s shoulder. Oh, it is a fine way of spending a | 
sensible, impartial half hour. If these people would be more charitable, they 
would get on with their argument better. But they are apt to reason so ill, 
and to assert so dogmatically, that one could wish to have them stand round | 
one’s bed of a bitter morning and lie before their faces. They ought to hear | 
both sides of the bed, the inside and out. If they cannot entertain themselves 
with their own thoughts for half an hour or so, it isnot the fault of those who 
can. Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency, besides the greater or less pri- 
vileges to be allowed a man in proportion to his ability of keeping early hours, 
the work given his faculties, &c., will, at least, concede their due merits to 
such representations as the following. Inthe first place, says the injured but 
calm appealer, I have been warm all night, and find my system in astate per- 
fectly suitable toa warm-blooded animal. To get out of this state into the culd 
besides the inharmonious and uncritical abruptness of the transition, is so un- 
natural to such a creature that the poets, refining upon the tortures of the 
damned, make one of their greatest agonies consist in being suddenly transpor- 
ted from heat to cold,—from fire to ice. They are ‘* haled’’ out of their “ beds,”’ 
says Milton, by “ harpy-footed furies,""—fellows who come to call them. On 
my first movement towards the anticipation of getting up, I find that such 
parts of the sheets and bolster as are exposed to the air of the room are 
stone cold. On opening my eyes the first thing that meets them is my 
own breath rolling forth, as if in the open air, like smoke out uf a chim- | 
ney. Think of this symptom. Thenl turn my eyes sideways and see the 
windows all frozen over. Think of that. Thenthe servant comesin. ‘It 
is very cold this morning is it not?” ‘Very cold, sir.” ‘ Very cold, in- 
deed, is’nt it?” Very cold, indeed, sir.” ‘* More than usualiy so, isn’t it, even 
for this weather?” (Here the servant's wit and good-nature are put to a consi- 
derable test, and the inquirer lies on thorns for the answer.) ‘ Why, sir,—I 
think it is.” (Good creature! There is not a better or more truth-telling ser- 
vant going) ‘I must rise, however: got some warm water.” Here comes a 
fine interva! between the departure of the servant and the arrival of the hot 
water ; during which, of course, itis of ‘1.0 use’ to getup. The hot water 
comes. ‘Is it quite hot?” ‘Yes, sir.” “ Perhaps too hot for shaving! | 
must wait a little.” ‘Sir, it will just do.” (There is an over-nice propriety 
sometimes, an officious zeal of virtue, a little troublesome.) ‘* Oh—the shirt— 
you must air my clean shirt: linen gets very damp this weather.” ‘ Yes, sir.” 
Here another delicious fiye minutes. A knock atthe door, ‘Oh, the shirt— 
very well. My stockings—I think the stockings had better be aired too.” 
“Very well, sir.” Here another interval. At length every thing is ready, 
except myself. I now, continues our incumbent—(a happy word, by the by, 
fora country vicar)—I now cannot help thinking a good deal—who can !—up- 
on the unnecessary and villanous custom of shaving: it is a thing so unmanly 
—here I nestle closer)—so effeminate—(here I recuil, from an unlucky step into 
the colder part of the bed.) No wonder that the Queen of France took part 
with the rebels against that degenerate King, her husband, who first affrouted 
her smooth visage with a face like her own. The Emperor Julian never show- 
ed the luxuriancy of his genius to better advantage than in reviving the flow- 
ing beard. Look at Cardinal Bembo’s picture—at Michael Angelo's—at Ti- 
tian’s—at Shakspeare’s—at Fletcher’s—at Spencer's—at Chaucer’s—at Al- 
fred’s—at Plato's—I could name a great man for every tick of my watch. Look 
at the Turks, a grave and otiose people. Think of Haroun Al Raschid and 
Bedridden Hassan. Think of Wortley Montague, the worthy son of his mother, | 
above the prejudice of his mother. Look at the Persian gentlemen, whom one 
is ashamed of meeting about the suburbs, their dress and appearance are so | 
much finer than our own, Lastly, think of the razor itself—how totally op- | 
posed to every sensation of bed—how cold, how edgy, how hard! how ut- | 
terly different from anything like the warm and circling amplitude v 
Sweetly recommends itself | 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Add to this benumbed fingers, which may help you to cut yourself, a quiver- | 
ing body, a frozen towel, and a ewer full of ice ; and he that says there is no- 
thing to oppose in all this only shows that he has no merit in opposing it. 
son, the poet, who exclaims, in his ‘* Seasons,”— 

** Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake ?” 
used to lie in bed till noon because, he said, he had no motive in getting up. He 
could imagine the good of rising, but, then, he could also imagine the good of 
lying still; and his exclamation, it must be allowed, was made upon suinmer 
time, not winter. We must proportion the argument to the individual character. 
A money-getter may be drawn out of his bed by three or four pence ; but this 
will not suffice for a student. A proud man may say, ‘* What shall I think of 
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which I have eternally ruined ! 
of course often met, but so much was she removed above me in wealth and sta- 


= 


| years of my labour would hardly have sufficed to fill. 
| in my ears ; I had poniarded him where he stood,—but, he was Laura's father, 





In our rural employments and recreations we 


tion, that neither ourselves nor any one else ever suspected that we loved. An 
unexpected occurrence revealed to us the true state of our feelings, and cruel- 
ly destroyed the golden vision of happiness which had so long deluded us. A 
rich young farmer in the neighbourhood proposed for the hand of Laura, and was 
accepted by her father. : 

The inhabitants of the north dignify their cold calculating affections, by the 
name of love; but they have no idea of the passion which we call by that 
name. The feelings of the glowing south are all fierce and ardent as the sun 
which scorches their plains,—such were my emotions when I heard of the pro- 
posal for Laura. I felt my heart swell within me,—all my sensations and 
ideas underwent a sudden revulsion, and my whole being changed ; my brain 
swam round, a sudden fire ran through all my veins, and I knew for the first 
time how deeply, how desperaiely, how madly, f loved ! 

I can never forget the mingled anguish and bliss of that very erent when, 
cradled in my arms, her blushing cheeks and heaving bosom betraying her con- 
fusion, Laura whispered into my enraptured ear her soft confession of recipro- 


cal attachment. That acknowledgment filled me with joy unutterable ; but, 


alas! | knew that her rich and haughty father would spurn me as a son in law, 
and entreated her to escape with me to some place wt we might be united 
in spite of his opposition: but her modest and retiring nature, and a sense of 
filial duty, made her shrink from such a.step, and I was obliged to part from her 
with the poor solace of a repeated asseveration, stifled with sovs, that she would 
never, never wed, or even look on another. ] 

The night was passed in hopeless anticipation, and early the next morning 
I proceeded to Espinola’s house. My feelings were strung to the task, and I 
calmly stated tv the stern old man that he beheld a suitor for his daughter's 
and. 

At first he looked as if not quite sure that he had heard aright; but when, 
from my perseverance, he perceived that [ was in earnest, he broke out into a 
storm of miagled insult and execration. Jt was in vain that I pleaded my love 
for ¥aura,—'* Thou,” cried he, ‘beggar as thou art, presume to speak of my 
daughter! Begone, sirrah !” 


‘What !” said I; ‘is money, then, your only object? Do you barter her 


| who should be dearest to your heart for a paltry meed of gold?” 


“ Harkye, friend,” replied the savage, with a grim smile, “* you underrate 
the value of money, and come a penniless outcast to sue in competition with 
the richest of thy neighbours. Thou shalt have no cause to complain of injus- 
tice, but I must do justice also to others. See’st thou this purse? twice its 


| contents are to be my daughter's dowry,—fill it with gold but once, and she is 


yours!” and the wretch laughed me to scorn as he threw down the purse, which 
How that laugh rung 


and safe. 
Maddened with rage and despair I rushed from his presence ; unconsciously 


| my feet turned towards the mountains, and I felt a sort of relief in bounding 


over their craggy summits, and courting death by the sides of the wildest preci- 
pices. In the madness of my fury I threw myself on the ground, tore my hair 
and garments with frantic rage, and cursed myself and the decrees of Provi- 
dence which had reduced me to such a condition. So passed that dreadful day 
—and it was not till evening that I was aroused from my frenzy by observing 
that the sky grew black with coming storm—the groaning breezes muttered 
amongst the trees, and huge masses of clouds were gathering in every direction. 


| I had wandered completely beyond my usual range, and had not the least idea as 


to what part of the mountains I was in; night was approaching and a hurri- 
cane at hand. Such is the fickle nature of man, that, strange as it may seem, 


| I, who but a few moments before was seeking death, now shrunk from the tem- 


pest. But I looked in vain for means of escape ; how IJ had gained my present 
perilous situation I knew not, far less how to leave it ;. precipices seemed to shut 
me in on every side, and I was sinking down in despair, when my eyes fell on 
the figure of a man on a lofty and apparently inaccessible cliff. 

With some difficulty I attracted the attention of this person,and entreated him, 
by signs, to rescue me from my perilous situation: for some time he appeared 
to hesitate, but soon disappeared, and I shortly observed him again, ap- 
proaching me by an almost imperceptible path which wound round the 
projecting angle of the rock, and had hitherto escaped my notice. When 
within a dozen yards, he presented his gun, and demanded an explanation. 
I informed him shortly that, after wandering all day in the moun- 
tains, I had lost my road, and appealed for proof to my torn garments and evi- 
dent exhaustion. The stranger seemed moved by my distress, and, after some 
consideration, bade me follow him. This was a task of no little difficulty, as 
the path was fitter for a cat than a man: in some places it overhung the most 
frightful precipices, and in others we had to climb up the bare face of the rock by 
the small projections. The summit, however, was at length reached, where my 
guide had first appeared, and this solitary being, drawing aside a pile of brush- 
wood, bade me welcome to hishome. We crept through a narrow aperture into 
a small cave hollowed by the hand of nature, and illumined by a bright fire. A 
rude table, a couple of stools, and mattress, were all that the place could boast 
of in the way of furniture. A crucifix in the corner would have made me sus- 
pect my host a hermit, had it not been for the very unclerical accompaniment of 
several guns and a sword which adorned the walls. He himself accorded well 
with his habitation ; his fine, yet careworn and savage countenance was sur- 
mounted by a high goat-skin cap, and his tall, yet nervous figure, was as wildly 
and fantastically arrayed ; whilst his weapons contrasted strangely with the glit- 
tering crosses and amulets which hung about his person. 

The bandit, for such he evidently was, gazed on my countenance by the fitful 
light of the fire for some time, starting often, as if surprised; then he hurried 
away, with a muttered exclamation, to procure me some refreshment. 

During the whole of the meal he occasioned me much uneasiness by continu- 
ing to gaze intently onmy countenance, and no sooner had I concluded, than he 
requested civilly to be informed of myname. It needed little to prevail on me 
to relate my whole story; to tell the truth, fatigue and anguish had broken the 
pride of my spirit, and I was glad to find any bosom into which to pour the tide 
of my sorrows. The robber listened with deep attention to my tale, interrupted 
as it was by sobs and curses, and then astonished me by numberless eager ques- 
tions as to my age and relationship. This done, he fell into a deep fit of musing, 
and I, overpowered by fatigue and sorrow, dropped asleep. 

Early the next morning I was awakened, and conducted by my host to a part 
of the mountains rot very distant from our village ; here we parted, but ere do- 
ing so, he called to me, and in a tone of peculiar solemnity, bade me meet him 
on that spot on the day after the morrow, “and then,” continued he, emphati- 
cally, ‘*you may learn something which will please and surprise you.” So say- 


| ing, with a wave of the hand he disappeared. 


As I proceeded homeward, my thoughts, spite of my cruel situation, fre- 
quently reverted to the robber’s words, and I hardly knew whether to obey his 
directions or not ; but the sight of my beloved Laura's hose soon put all these 
and any other reflections to flight, and I rushed home in an agony of despair 
It was considerably past noon when I arrived, and I passed a long and miserable 
night, distracted by contending passions ; what to do, what to hope, I knew 
not, every effort to calm myself only threw me into fresh paroxysms of grief. 





myself if I don’t get up?” but the more humble one will be content to waive | | had given worlds to see Laura, but dared not approach her, lest my passion 
this prodigious notion of himself, out of respect to his kindly bed. The me- ) should incite me to some fearful deed ; to remain in confinement, however, was 
chanical man shall get up without any ado at all, and so shall the barometer. | impossible, and towards the evening of the day after my return, I stole out of 
An ingenious lyer in bed will find hard matter of discussion even on the score of | doors, intending to take a solitary stroll ; but perceiving a crowd at the end of 
health and longevity. He will ask us for our proofs and precedents of the ill | the village, my steps involuntarily tu:ned that way. Some of the police were 
effects of lying later in cold weather, and sophisticate much on the advantages | proclaiming a reward for the apprehension of Francesco Rodoni, a notorious 
of an even temperature of body, of the natural propensity (pretty universal) to | robber, who kept all the country side in fear, and to capture whom all attempts 
have one’s way, and of the animals who roll themselves up and sleep all the win- | had been vain. He had that very night, the officers declared, robbed an Eng- 
ter. As to longevity, he will ask, whether the longest life is of necessity the | lish gentleman of a large sum of money, and though wounded in the scuffle, 
best, and whether Holborn is the handsomest street in London. ; | contrived to escape with his booty: the proclamation ended by describing his 
| person and the amount of the reward. 





STORY OF A SICILIAN BRIGAND. 


My childhood was passed in a little village at the foot of the 


' 
mountains. 





An elderly aunt supplied to me the place of parents, whose endearing attentions | 


I had never known or did not remember. We were very poor, but not unhap- 
py ; and as time passed on, and it became my turn to labour for her who had so 
ong supported me, I would frequently gaze with a contented joy on the peace- | 
ful vales and hanging forests that surrounded our humble home, and thank the | 
saints for having removed me so far from the busy haunts of men, with all | 


At first I listened with a stupid unconsciousness of what was going on ; but 
asthe description was read, the thought flashed upon me that it was Francesco 
himself who had entertained me on the mountain ; there could be no doubt of 
it, the account tallied in every respect ; and then, the reward; it would fully 
pay the sum demanded by Espinola, as that fearful idea first entered my mind, | 
felt as though struck by lightning; my head swam round, and I had almost fal- 
len to the ground; but I spurned the tempting demon from me. ‘+ What!” said 
I, “betray him who sheltered and fed me at his own peril! Oh, no! I am not 
sunk so low as that. 


Come woe and despair and death, so that I be free from 
their concomitant vices and miseries. Those days were indeed blissful. Blight- | crime ; and such crime !” 


ed and miserable as I now am, the recollections of childhood come over my 
ruined spirit like the cooling breeze on the parched traveller, and my soul for a 
moment almost forgets its load of crime and despair. Alas! 


Such were my first emotions ; but alas! the devil returned to me in the soli- 
tude of night, whispering bh ‘cous th nughts, and awakening foul desires within 


when I rejoiced | me. That horrible plan for ac ng the requisite 1 
i fp ee plan for acquiring the requisite money haunted me ; and in 
in the simple pleasures of that rural seclusion, I did not reflect that misfortune | vain did attempt to rid myselfof it. The busy suggestions of the fiend, by 


a Se ea - oe victim, and that crime, though in a different garb, | whom it was prompted, assisted by every evil feeling, urged me to the com- 
¢ D ¢ ‘ eo ¢ roalthw . ve } “ . 
nters the wretched hovel of the beggar as well as the palace of the wealthy. | mission of the dreadful crime; and the fearful conflict between my good and 


Love, which has crea : . - 
F * h ted more happiness and more misery in our world than all | evil nature almost goaded me to madness; till at length I could forbear no lon- 
the other passions together, was the first grand cause of my desolation and woe 


ger. It was early morn, and the dark trees which shaded Laura‘s wind o- 

F ‘ aes : rh, and U bs ishaded Laura's window were 

Laura d’Espinola was two or three years younger than myself, and the most| in view. «[t is enouch,’’said [: “come whe Fe chal tee inet ith 
enchant ture that ev id ¢ . . tisenough, saia tl, 1@ what may, she shall be mine. A 

chanting creature that ever trod this earth. It was not her love ly figure, her | yell of demoniac laughter, methought, burst out behind me as I made this ex- 


rounded I:mbs and Hebe-like bust, nor her pouting lips and jetty curls, that | clamatior: ; 
won my admiration. No, peasant though I was, my spirit rose superior to such | the 
attractions, which she shared in common with many of our village girls: 
was the soul that burnt in those eyes, the softness and delicacy, the retir: 


but I stopped my ears and ran furiously off. I awuke the chief of 
police, and rapidly informed him of my object. He hesitated for some time 
it | forhe evidently supposed me mad; but I was notso then. Ob! that I were 


ng mo-} so now. It did not take long to convince him of the fearful reality of my de- 
des ing ji } . g fearful reality y de 
ty and endearing innocence of her character, so different from the generality | sign; and we sei off at once, accompanied by four of his fellows, forthe cap- 


of her country womed, that enchanted me. Wretch that I am, I can count| ture of him who had, two days before, saved my life. I could see that these 


some distance before them. I despised myself, too—despised! I loathed and 
abhorred myself!—yet I held on, my teeth set, my hands clenched, and the fire 
of hell burning in my bosom. 

On i a hear a appointed spot my comrades lagged behind ; and I walked 
forward alone to meet Francesco. He was waiting my arrival, and bade me 

welcome, which I returned, though the words almost choked me ; and I dared 
not look in the face of my unconscious victim. He seemed weak, and was 
wounded in the right side, yet ie glance of his eye made my guilty soul 
tremble. ‘It is well,” said he; ‘‘I am glad that you keep your appointment. 
Follow me.” With these words he turned to walk away ; but I gave the pre- 
concerted signal, and in an instant he was seized and bound. I dared not meet 
his gaze now, but anatching the gold from my employer, shot down the steep 
pathway impelled by shame, horror, and remorse. Strange to say, as T proceed- 
ed these feelings gave way to a feeling,almost of joy for the possession of the 
money. I stopped, poured out the gold on a stone by the way side, and counted 
it over. Then I laughed till the valley was filled with the echoes of my dread- 
ful mirth, and en round the treasure with the horrid glee that a demon 
might feel on achieving the ruin of a soul whose apostacy, he knows, will only 
add a deeper shade to the blackness of his own damnation. 

On approaching the village, I proceeded at once to Espinola’s house. Laura, 
who was sitting mournfully at the window, uttered a cry of surprise, and sprang 
up to meet me. I rushed in, and flinging the gold on the table, exclaimed, that 
now there was no bar to ourhappiness. Inthe impulse of the moment she flung 
her arms about my neck, and burst into tears of joy. 

As the thought of my dishonesty, however, crossed her mind, Laura stepped 
back, and entreated me not to deceive her. ‘‘ Assure me,” said she, ‘that it is 
honestly, lawfully obtained.” This might have told me what to expect when 
the full truth should be known; but I was blinded to all consequences, and as- 
sured the trembling girl that it was lawfully procured—lawfully, I could not say 
honestly, for the word stuck in my throat. —' 

Why should the tale of guilt be lengthened out? I sat down beside her, 
and wretch that I was, clasped my arm around her innocent form, and listened to 
all her guileless prattle, as though I had really been the sinless youth I seem- 
ed; yet all the time there wasa fearful consciousness of my dreadful erime,that 
pressed like lead within my bosom. Presently there was a noise at the end of 
the village, which gradually approached, and attracted Laura’s attention. I 
knew but too well what it was, yet I could not move, and did not even look up 
till the crowd stopped at our window, when my eyes met those of Francesco. 
Fettered and wounded as he was, his glance petrified me ; and I remained to 
hear my fearful doom, motionless and senseless tu all but one dreadful object. 

‘“‘ Friends,” said the robber, looking around him; ‘‘I am a malefactor, it is 
true, yet have I the feelings of a man, and deserve to be treated as such, till I 
am slaughtered like a dog. Listen, aad judge if there be not greater miscreants 
on earth than Francesco Rodoni. The other day, a man approached my haunts ; 
the tempest was coming on—he had lost his road—he was weary and hungry. 
I took him to my home, I gave him food and shelter, and the next morning act- 
edas his guide. I—the robber, the murderer—did this; nay more, he told me 
that he wanted money; to gain it I committed this last robbery, for which I 
am now to suffer. I had bidden him to meet me this morning; he ca’ne, true 
to his tryste, but how accompanied these bonds may answer. What say ye to 
this?” 

A yell of horror arose from the crowd. ‘‘ But stop,” continued the bandit, 
speaking with great rapidity ; this is not all the tale. Whendriven by oppres- 
sion to the wilderness, I left an only son, who was brought up under another 
name. Friends, he stands before you—the murderer, the betrayer, of his own 
father !” 

During this torrent of words I sat like some poor wretch who, frozen by 
terror, awaits the coming avalanche.  [ felt that some terrible consumma- 
tion was at hand, but had never imagined anything so fearful as the reality, 
and not knowing what I did, screamed out “It is false, it may not, cannot, shall 
not be true.” 

“Tt istrue !” shouted my father in return. 
nued he, “disgrace to the earth, begone! Thou hast kuown the honour of a 
son but to disgrace it! Idisownthee? henceforth thou art an outcast,—ano- 
ther, but more guilty, Cain. Away! Thus does thy father loathe and despise 
thee !” 

As he spoke, he spat upon me, and a yell of vengeance arose from-the crowd. 
Their passions were roused by the horrid recital, and they attacked the door, 
for the window was too strongly barred to admit them. At this moment I 
thought of Laura,—she at least would not desert me; it was for her sake that I 
had done and suffered all this; but when I turned round what a change was 
there: from a blooming Hebe she had become a frantic Medea; the soft, 
shrinking girl was shanged into a maddened fury. With a look of unutterable 
disgust, anda voice husky with passion, she bade me leave her. *‘‘Go misera- 
ble wretch !’’ cried she, “* nor dare to pollute this air with thy pestiferous breath.” 
For a moment I stood horror-struck, but my pursuers had almost burst the 
door. Urged by the instinctive love of life, I rushed towards another entrance, 
which had been forgotten by the blind fury of the crowd outside, and prolonged, 
by a mechanical flight, an existence already intolerable. 

Borne on the wings of fear and anguish, I soon outstripped my pursuers and 
reached the woods, where I subsisted for some time, in what manner, or how 
long, I know not. They were but days, I believe, but ages of misery were con- 
tained in them. Preyed on by remorse and despair, tossed to and fro by the 
wildest and most fearful passions, my mind became a chaos of misery. I feared 
to return to the haunts of men, for I thought that my crime was stamped on my 
countenance, and that the parricide would be torn in pieces by their just ven- 








Y ‘““Wretch as thou art,’ conti- 





geance. I dreaded the loneliness of the woods, for solitude is ever dreadful to 
guilt. Agitated by these contending emutions, I now heard the fierce cries of 


my father’s avengers upon my track, and rushed into the deepest recesses of 
the wilderness, flying with the speed of abject fear fromthe face of man. And 
anon methought the demons of the pit yelled on one as guilty as themselves, 
and the hounds of hell were loosed upon me, and [ fled back towards the habita- 
tions of mankind. Thus impelled, [ one day made my way towards a neigh- 
bouring village, where my cria:es, I hoped, would be unknown, as well as my per- 
son. Worn out with misery, toil, and hunger, and fainting with the heat of the 
sun, I was running (for I could not walk, however exhausted,) when I came sud- 
denly on a dreadful spectacle. The body of a man was suspended on a high 
gallows ; the distorted and mangled limbs told of the fearful work of the wheei, 
the twisted muscles of the face spoke volumes of agony ; the countenance of 
the dead was turned down to me,—it was my father! 

* * * * 
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Re 
HOW TO GET A COAT ON AN EMERGENCY IN GALWAY. 


* **T called, Sir,” said the complaisant maitre d'hotel, ‘to know 
if you wish to go to the ball this evening? there will be a very full attend- 
ance: a few only of the tickets remain to be disposed of ; ard, as no more will 
be issued in case of crowding the room, I am desirous of giving my guests the 
refusal of those in my possession.” My rubicund visitor seemed at first no bet- 
terthan a Job’s comforter; for, after briefly and frankly relating my ill-fated 
condition, he replied, ‘it was very unfortunate indeed ; that I might be a month 
in Galway before I could get one made; I might be lucky to have it ready in 
a fortnight: as for myself,” he continued, “ | usually leave my measure at 
Christmas, and get the suit home at Easter!"—A pause ensued, and thinking 
that matters had now come to a crisis} I was carelessly replacing the disorder- 
ed contents of the portmanteau, when the worthy landlord, starting as if some 
happy idea had struck him, exclaimed, ‘‘ One chance atill remains, Sir ; and, as 
it would be hard for a sportsman to lose such an opportunity of seeing our fair 
citizens, it won't be my fault if you do not succeed. It strikes me,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that some of the tailors who have now hot work with the dandies of 
the town, might be prevailed upon for a consideration to lend you the loan of 
some gentleman’s coat for the night ; and, although it may not be the fairest 
way in the world to get what one wants, still it isa consolation to know, that, 
| whoever the unfortunate may be, he cannot be half so badly off as yourself in 
| the way of dress.” This speech was certainly as plainas it was unpleasant ; 
time for reflection, and before I well knew what I was 


* * * 





but there was no 
about, I found myself at the door of ‘Mr. Daly, Tailor to His Worship the 
| Mayor and Gintry of Galway.”—“Is Mr. Daly within!” shouted my Ci- 
cerone to the ninth part of a man standing at the door.—‘ He is, your honour,” 
was thereply. ‘*Then go and tell him that Sir Wallace Maxwell wishes to 
see him instantly,” said he ‘‘of the hotel,’ looking significantly at me ; and the 
next moment a dapper little man, evidently intended by nature either for a 
midwife or a tailor, ushered us into a small back room, and shutting the door 
said, ** Your humble servant, Sir Wallace.” I was mute. My host addressed 
the tailor: ‘*Now, Mr. Daly, we wish your assistance. Sir Wallace Maxwell 
is come over to this country to fish and shoot, and see our green hills and fine 
lakes and rivers, and it will be your fault if he doesn’t see our fine ladies into 
the bargain. He must go to the ball to-night; his luggage has not arrived as 
yet, and no coat he has to put to his back, barring a frock or a shvoting-jacket. 
Though it isn’t the fashion in this town to keep clothes ready made, or to make 
any without a month’s notice, you can sarve him materially by linding one of the 
best dress-coats you are making for the night: it will be returned in the morn- 
ing, and you will be well paid for the loan.’ ‘Bhe Knight of the Thimble 
looked blank, hum’d and ho'd for a few moments, and at length answered. 
“IT amafraid I can’t be of any sarvice to ye, for the fact of the matter is there's 
not a coat im the house that would fit Sir Wallace but ‘Mad Blake's,’ and [ 
might as well cut my throat at once as disappoint him.’’—‘* No excuse,” cried 
the innkeeper authoritatively ; ‘the coat we must have by hook or by crook. 








over that ‘ aera 
treasure which is lost to me for ever, and describe those beauties men, hardened as they were, despised me; and I proceeded accordingly, at 


You know who is speaking to you. Let us see if it will fit.” The coat 
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was uced at last, and the bargain struck. Not to loose sight of the trea- 
== companion resoived to carry it with him, and as he was wishing Mr. 
Daly a good afternoon the errand boy entered, saying that Mr. Blake was waiting 
below! The poor tailor looked black and trembled ; and,as we were crossing the 
threshhold, we heard Mad Blake’s voice shouting, “Is it ready? Is it ready, 

ou scoundrel ?”— We had a lucky escape,” said the innkeeper, as we 

urried along a narrow by-street leading to the hotel ; “for it would be no joke 
to come foul of that madcap Blake. Although he is a good sportsman, and the 
best fly-fisher on the river, he is a terrible fellow in all other matters relating to 
man or beast. But we've jockey’d the tailor anyhow with the title; and if Blake 
doesn’t render him speechless, as he has done many a better man, it will be 
round the town before morning that he has added the name of ‘Sir Wallace 
Maxwell’ to the list of his customers!” 


Summary. 


The Great Wall of China —During our stay at Pe-che-lee, we had a trip to 
the great Wall of China with the Admiral. ‘The end comes down into the sea 
about half-a-mile! There is a fort on the end of it with a large tower. It is 
one of the most stupendous affairs I ever beheld. It appears about thirty feet 
high, and about the same width. It has a watch-tower about every mile on it. 
The land is very high in the vicinity, some of the hills about three thousand 
feet, and the wall goes completely over the tops of the mountains, and is seen as 








* far as the eye can reach.—Letter from Chusan. 


Statue of Mr. Huskisson.—We regret to state, that the statue to be execu- 
ted by Mr. Gibson, and erected in the custom-house at Liverpool, in honor of 
Mr. Huskisson, will necessarily be delayed a twelvemonth, on account of the 
vessel containing the marble having been suuk in a storm at the mouth of the 
Tiber, a few daysago. We regret this the more, as it was a superb block of 
Carrara marble, from a new quatry just opened in Tuscany; and the proprie- 
tors, anxious that the first should be a fine specimen of the marble, used every 
means to procure a fine block. ~ 


It is whispered amid the echoes of the mountains of Lebanon that the son-in- 
law of the gallant Commodore Napier is about to be ‘spliced’ to one of the 
houris of the East, a daughter of the Prince of Iebanon. This foward event 
will consolidate the Anglo-Turkish alliance.—Malta Times. 

The Electro-Galvanic Process.—From the German papers it appears, that 
the electro-galvanic process has been applied by Herr von Puttkammer, the 
editor of a Berlin periodical called the Volkfreunde, to the making ef stereo- 
type plates for letter-press printing. The saving is said to be considerable, as 
the value of the sulphate of copper precipitated is trifling compared with the 
expense of casting plates in type-rmetal, especially as the copper plate may be 
taken out ef the sulphate trough when very thin, and can be made of any de- 
sired thickness by laying acoat of melted lead on the back. 

Curious Anticipation.—In the works of Roger Bacon, who wrote in the 13th 
century, may be found an anticipation of the invention of the steam-boat, loco- 
motive engines on railroads, the diving-bell, the suspension-bridge, and, it might 
almost be said, of the recent events at St. Jean d’Acre. His own words are 
these :—‘‘Men may construct for the wants of navigation such machines that 
the greatest vessels, directed by a single man, shall cut through the rivers and 
seas with more rapidity than if they were propelled by rowers ; chariots may be 
constructed which, without horses, shall run with immeasurable speed. Men 
may conceive machines which could bear the diver, without danger, to the depth 
of the waters. Men could invent a multitude of other engines and useful in- 
struments, such as bridges that shall span the broadest rivers without aay inter- 
mediate support. Art has its thunders more terrible than those of heaven. A 
small quantity of matter produces a horrible explosion, accompanied by a bright 
light ; and this may be repeated so as to destroy a city or entire battalions.” 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa.—I established, completely to my own satisfac- 
tion, that it had been built from the top to bottom, originally, just as it now 
stands. My reasons for thinking so are, that the tower, on that side towards 
which it leans, has not the same curvature as the line on the opposite, or what 
may be called the upper side. If the tower had been built upright, and then 
been made to incline over, I conceive that the line of the wall on that side to- 
wards which the inclination was given, would be, more or less, concave in that 
direction, owing to the nodding, or ‘ swagging-over,”’ of the top, by the siin- 
ple action of gravity acting’on a very tall mass of masonry, which is more or 
less elastic, when placed in a sloping position. But the contrary is the fact, for 
the line of the wall on the side towards which the tower leans, is decidedly 
more convex than the opposite side. I have, therefore, no doubt whatever that 
the architect in raising his successive courses of stones gained, or stole a little, 
at each layer, so as to render his work less and less overhanging as he went up; 
and thus, without betraying what he was about, really gained stability —Captain 
Hall's Patchwork. 

Two of the four English steamers intended to ply in the Pacific have arrived 
on the western coast of South Arrerica. 

Snaring Alligators.—During the Mahratta war says Major Napier, the Bri- 
tish camp ley on the banks of a large tank swarming with large alligators, and 
he proposed the following way of destroying these Seapets neighbours :— 
There were numerous bamboos growing round the tank, possessing all the elas- 
ticity of a yew-bow ; one of these was to be bent to the ground, and fastened 
to a tent-peg, driven in sufficiently to make it retain that position. This done, 
a dog was to be next tied down close to the peg, and a rope,with a running knot, 
fastened in such a manner to the bamboo that the alligator must iasert his head 
into the noose before he could reach the cur, which he would seize, and, at- 
tempting to bear away, tear up the tent-peg; the bamboo, released from its 
hold, immediately rebounding with such violence as to carry aloft the whole trio 

eg, peg, and crocodile. ‘T'wenty or thirty bamboos were accordingly baited ; 
and so successful was the experiment, that not an eye was closed that night in 
camp from the dreadful howliugs of the monsters as they were swung to the 
winds of heaven. Next morning was displayed the finest crop of bamboo fruit 
ever witnessed, every tree bearing its burden of atent-peg, a Pariah dog, and 
an alligator, some already dead, others in their last agonies. ‘The disturbance 
caused by their roaring had, however, been so great, that the General put a stop 
to the sport in next day’s orders. 


The Desert of Egypt.—tn first striking into the desert, we all enjoyed a most 
delightful feeling of repose : everything around appeared to be so calm and tran- 
quil that, especially after encountering the noises and multitudes of a lerge and 
crowded city, it was soothing to the mind thus to emerge from the haunts of 
men, and wander through the vast solitudes that spread their wastes before us. 
To me there was nothing dismal in the aspect of the desert, nor was the view so 
boundless as I had expected. In these wide plains, the fall of a few inches is 
sufficient to diversify the prospect ; there is always some gentle acclivity to be 
surmounted, which cheats the sense with the expectation of finding a novel 
scene beyond : the sand-hills in the distance also range themselves in wild and 
fantastic forms, many appearing like promontories jutting out into some noble 
harbour, to which the traveller seems to be approaching. Nor were there want- 
ing living objects to animate the scene ; our own little kafila was sufficiently 
large and cheerful to banish every idea of dreariness, and we encountered others 
much more picturesque.—Miss Roberts's Overland Journey to Bombay. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 

Do not be deceived by the sneers that you hear against knowledge, which are 
uttered by men who want to depress you, and keep you depressed, to the level of 
their own contented ignorance. Do not believe that you have not time for ra- 
tional recreation. Believe me, it is the idle man who wants time for everything 
Do not believe that the acquisition of knowledge—of such knowledge as we 
shall offer you—is inconsistent with the success of your worldly pursuits. De- 
pend upon it you cannot exercise and sharpen your intellectual faculties in one 
branch of knowlege without becoming better men of business in consequence. 
Depend also upon this, that there is a spirit of inquiry afloat, and a degree of 
competition requiring the utmost mental activity and exertion. Every steam- 
boat, every railroad, all the facilities of intercourse, are operating as bounties 
upon skill and intelligence. [Applause.] They are shortening the distance be- 
tween the producer and consumer ; and itis not safe for you to remain behind- 
hand, for depend upon it, if you are inferior in point of skill, in point of intelli- 
gence, in point of general knowledge, to the manufacturers and producers of 
other districts, those increased facilities of intercourse to which I have been re- 
ferring, will transfer the demand from you tw others. You will labour under a 
false delusion if you place confidence in those sneers, if you believe that increas- 
ed intelligence is incompatible with worldly success. On the contrary, I believe 
that society is now in the position that increased intelligence and increased know- 
lege are absolutely essential to success in your worldly pursuits. * * 
My belief and hope is, that an increased sagacity will administer to an exalted 
fame—that it will make men not merely believe in the cold doctrines of natu 
ral religion, but that it will so prepare and temper the spirit and understanding 
that they will be better qualified to comprehend the great scheme of human re. 
demption. [Loud applause] My firm belief is, that that superior sagacity 
which is most conversant with the course and constitution of nature—which 
sees the wonderful preparations that are made for the subsistence and enjoyment 
of the meanest animal—will be the first to believe that that Almighty Being 
who has made such preparation for mere physical enjoyments, has not left in 
neglect and indifference the immortal soul of man. Knowing the difficul 
ties that attend every object which we can see—observing the gradual system 
of progression and change, and that one course of existence ia made preparato- 
ry for another, ! am sanguine enough to believe that that superior sagacity will 
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be the first to turn adeaf ear to objections and presumptions against revealed 
religion, will be the first to acknowledge the complete harmony of the Christian 
dispensation with all that reason, assisted by revelation, tells us of the course 
constitution of nature. These are serious and solemn subjects, but I hope 
not unfitted for an occasion when we contemplate an institution of this nature. 
{Applause.] They contain, at least, an exposition of my views and hopes with 
respect to the progress of knowledge, which alc.e could induce me to take a part 
in an establishment of this kind.—Address of Sir. R. Peel on the Establishment 
of @ Library at Tamworth. 
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NEW POOR LAW BILL, 
House of Commons, Feb. 8. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL having moved the second reading of the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill 
Mr. D’'ISRAELI rose to oppose it, trusting that as members had been taunted 
with a silence in the House unsuitable to their declarations on the hustings, the 
House would indulge him with a hearing. It was impossible, he said, to con 
ceive any revolution affecting more deeply than the Poor Law the happiness of 
the people. The parochial constitution of England had been destroyed for a 
mere pecuniary benefit, which after all had not been obtained. The expenditure 
was now on the increase ; and you would soon have to pay, under a system of 
abuse, as much as was paid under the abrogated law. The statute of Elizabeth 
might be defective or obscure, but the new scheme of shutting up your pauper 
population in prisons was, upon the principles of human nature, impracticable 
He admitted that the controlling power under the new scheme must be central, 
but he thought it might also be local; it might reside in the chief city of each 
district. In the new bill he found not only unions, with the objections belonging 
to them, but unions of unions, with all those objections proportionally increased. 
Here were powers to the commissioners quite without precedent ; centralization, 
after all,was a principle rather applicable to material thanto moral government. A 
metropolitan control might be cheaper and more convenient than a provincial 
one. It might make Government strong, and society weak ; but he would ra- 
ther have a strong society, and a weak Government. He was persuaded that 
the measure had produced much disaffection, and he would move that the pre- 
sent bill should be read a second time on that day six months. 
Mr. WAKLEY seconded this amendment. He said, that if the principle of 
the bill were really the establishment of a distinction between vice and misfor- 
tune, no man would have objected to it. But it had been honestly explained 
that the bill had no such object—that the object of it was merely to prevent the 
poor from starving. And this was cheered by the Liberal side of the House ; 
such was the liberality of the Reformed Ministers and Members! In the name 
of the poor and laborious people he appealed to the great Conservative party. 
The landed gentlemen were the natural leaders of the people ; to them the poor 
must look, not to the manufacturers, who wanted to lower the price of bread, 





dience of their receiving their salaries for ten years longer. They said the poor 


increased as largely *. Inthe 10 years preceding the New Poor Law, the poor- 
rate had increased about one-and-a-half per cent., the population about 16 per 
cent., and the property, as appeared by the returns of legacy duty, had increas- 
ed by the amount of between £6,000,000 and £7,600,000. Thenew Poor 
Law had transferred the votes in the election of guardians from the occupiers to 
the owners. This was done by a Liberal Government ; but if this kind of li- 
berality was still to guide them, the sooner they ceased to be a Government the 
better. The people had come to consider the House and its practice as adverse 
tothem. The principle of this act was a base and a ferocious one, tending to 
stimulate the bone and muscle of this country to forcible resistance. He sketch- 
ed the life of a man who, having toiled from fifteen to sixty, finds his strength 
decaying and his employers no longer willing to continue his accustomed wages 
He applies for aid; he begs the guardians, rather than insist on his entering the 
poorhouse, to let him have a little relief in his own cottage. ‘They tell him 
that chey would gladly do so, but that the commissioners forbid it! We had 
been told that this law would raise wages ; but it had not done so. How was 
it to raise wages? It could do so only by combinations among the work- 
ing men against their employers. The impression of the people was now, that 
Parliament wished to preclude all relief whatever, in the poorhouse or out of it. 
In the Kensington Union were 25,000 inhabitants, and only one relieving offi- 
cer. St. Luke’s had 40,000 inhabitants, and only one officer and one assistant. 
He then specified some particular cases of abuse. Whatever the cruelties or 
oppression committed in the poorhouse, the paupers had no appeal, no redress ; 
he could not go out tocomplain. By the present bill, the powers of the Com- 
missioners, already so great as to be driving every respectable man from the 
boards of guardians, were to be made still greater, and the powers of the guar- 
dians still less. The guardians had not even power to allot a separate sleep- 
ing-room to an infirm old couple, without the leave of the Somerset-house Com- 
missioners. He wondered that the gentlemen of England would act under such 
a control; indeed, he was sure they would not brook it, but for their desire to 
aid their poor neighbours. As to the alleged reduction of the poor’s rate, it was 
a delusion. Charges formerly paid from the poor’s rate were now transferred to 
the county rate ; and all that John Bull got was to pay from his left hand pock- 
et instead of his right. 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT was not surprised that gentlemen inveighed against 
this law ; for it was an easy road to popularity. He begged the house to re- 
member the evils of the old system, and especially the payment of wages out 
of rates. The enemies of the poor were not those who sought to raise their 
wages and habits, but those who deluded them with a false sympathy. Not 
only had asaving been effected, but the condition and comforts of the paupers 
themselves had been improved. As to the case suggested, of a man forced 
into a poorhouse at 60, it was of no application; for at 60, the case allowed 
out-door relief. 

Though this law proceeded from the Whigs, he would not the less support it, 
being a good law; for the question was tov important to be decided upon party 
considerations. 
Mr. BUCKE would not concur with the absolute opponents of the bill ; but 
he thought that some of the clauses must be amended. He mentioned a case 
where a county magistrate had been summoned before an Assistant-Ccmmission- 
er, under circumstances of unwarrantable indignity. 
Mr. MUNTZ disliked the law for making no difference between the respec- 
table and the dissolute poor. He related a case of an industrious man, thrown 
| out of employ by his master’s failure, who had endured great privation rather 
than go into the poorhouse, having been told that he could not be admitted 
without selling off his goods, and being apprehensive that he should not easily 
get a character on coming out again. There ought to be some distinction be- 
tween rural districts and those great towns in which hundreds of people were 
sometimes thrown out of work at a blow. He would do his utmost to prevent 
the passing of this bill in its present state. 

Mr. LIDDELL would oppose the bill, to record his disapprobation of the pro- 
posal for continuing the Commissioners during ten years more. Such aconti- 
nuance appeared to him little less than a perpetuity. His own experience was 
chiefly in a rural district, and he could not say that he was aware of any im- 
provement produced by the present system, either in economy or in the condi- 
tion of the poor. Even if there should not be a majority against the second 
reading, he hoped the ten years’ continuance clause would never be suffered to 
become law. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the two great questions were, the continuance of 
the experiment, and the centralization of the management. We were too apt 
to forget the past evils, and to dwell only on the present. The state of things 
which preceded the present law was the ground of the course he took. He ci- 
ted some evidence taken before a committee on agriculture, showing that in cer- 
tain parishes, as the amount of money relief had increased, so had also the de- 
moralization of the laboring classes. If the Legislature thought that compul- 
sion into the poorhouse would relieve the industrious man from the payment of 
rates to relieve his idler neighbor, and eventually raise the character of the idle 
themselves, surely the measure was justifiable, although individual cases of 
hardship must occur. And he believed that even under the old system there 
were many hardships, which, as the districts were smal! and insulated, were not 
heard of as abuses are now inthe large unions, where so many people are as- 
sembled. After the great expense incurred (though expense was certainly a 
secondary consideration,) he should not like to see the experiment abandoned, 
especially as nothing was suggested in its room. It had been said that there 
was no aggregate saving ; for that if there were less laid out in rates, there was 
more laid out in wages. That was the very object; it was thus that the poor 
had benefitted from the Poor Law. In supporting the principle of this bill, he 
tnust, however, reserve to himself the right of questioning several of its claus- 
es. He had great doubt, for instance, asto the expediency of the ten years’ 
continuance. Five years more, might be a safer arrangement. Besides, a good 


deal must depend on the personal character of the commissioners for the time 
being 





He hoped, too, that the law would not be executed with strict rigidity ; 
and that in matters of feeling, such as churchyard burial, there would be a due 
deference to the natural sentiments and wishes of the pecple. Moreover, he 
thought there should be no encouragement to further unions. Indeed, he a 
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prehended that the principle of these unions had already been carried too far. 
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Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said the present system wanted amendment ; but this 
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bill contained nothing except aggravation. Sir R. Peel had taken thought 
about the burial of the poor; he wished the house would respect the feelings of 
the poor while living. This measure went to repeal all the local acts of pa- 
rishes; but the people of England would not submit to be disfranchised at the 
will of three gentlemen in Somerset-huuse. The bill had been brought to its 
present stage with indecent haste. 

Mr. FOX MAULE said there had been quite sufficient time for its conside- 
ration, inasmuch as it was almost the same with the bill of last year. Mr. 
Wakely had belied the poor; they were not the persons who had disturbed the 
public peace by discontents; nor had they shown any of that tendency to com- 
bination which he bad enlarged upon. The present question was not a pecuni- 
ary one; and even if it had increased instead of diminishing the rates, he 
would not have grudged that additional! cost. If the measure was to be carried 
on, it could be only by a central management. So little were the boards of 
guardians fit for the uncontrolled execution of the duty, that there was hardly any 
abuse of the old system of which some ene or other of those boards had not solici- 
ted the restoration. 

Sir E. KNATCHBULL would not oppose the second reading, though he ob- 
jected to many of the clauses, and wished for a good deal of relaxation in its 
working. He instanced from his own neighbourhood a class of recent cases 
where the distress had arisen solely from the continuance of severe weather, 
and where it would have been right that the guardians should possess a power 
to give out-door relief, from the impossibility that during such a frost the poor, 
however willing to work, should obtain employment. 

Lord HOWICK believed the act of 1834 to be one of the most beneficial 
measures ever passed, and rejoiced, therefore, that no one had gone so far as to 
propose the restoration of the old system, though he thought the adoption of 
Sir E. Knatchbull’s views would gradually bring that system back. Out-door 
relief, given under pressure, would be an example discouraging provident habits. 
[t had been objected, that men would endure much suffering rather than enter 
the workhouse. That was the very thing desired. It threw them on their 
own efforts and the efforts of their friends. It was only on the abandonment 
of those efforts under the old system, that the character and condition of the 
English peasantry had declined. He approved the renewal of the term for ten 
years, in order to prevent agitation, by proving that there was no intention of giv- 
ing way. Some difficulty would arise about the burials, because the poor- 
houses were generally in the neighborhood of large towns with crowded 
churchyards, and the parish churches of many of the inmates were necessarily 
distant. 

Mr. DARBY urged the importance of consulting the people’s feelings on the 
subject of burials. He thought it an impertant security to the country to limit 
the term of the renewal. It was an error to suppose that the new law restor- 
ed the principle of the 43d of Elizabeth ; if it had, there would not have been 
the present opposition to it. The workhouse was not really the fair test it was 
supposed to be, for an industrious man, attached to his home and family,would 
refuse it, when an idle one would take it. The true test between these two 





| classes was to offer them hard work. Where a man had more children than he 
knowing that wages must come down in proportion. ‘The Commissioners, on a | could maintain,it was consistent with the statute of Elizabeth that some of them 
hint no doubt from Ministers, had made a report, showing ingeniously the expe- | 


should be supplied with work. 
Mr. RICE held it to be indispensable that the management should be with a 


showed no gratitude : none was called for. The poor had a right, by law, to) central board. The most eastern part of Kent, where no out-door relief was 
the relief they got, and owed nothanks for that. It had been made matter of | given, was the district of the county where wages were highest. He should 
complaint that the poor-rate had increased ; but had not population and property | 


support the second reading, in the hope, however, that the bill would be amend- 
ed in many particulars. 

Mr. W. ATTWOOD observed that almost all the supporters of the second 
reading had made it a condition of their eventual support, that the bill should 
receive great alterations, of which the tone of its authors gave little reason to 
expect the accomplishment. Hitherto the commissioners had wholly disregard- 
ed the suggestions made for the mitigation of their practice ; and as everything 
showed mitigation to be hopeless, he had no alternative but to oppose the 
second reading. 

Mr. LANGDALE wished for a provision enabling paupers of all denomina- 
tions to attend their respective places of worship on Sundays. 

Mr. JAMES said, that in his county the original unpopularity of the Poor 
Law had almost disappeared, and the law was working most beneficially. 
He was favourable to this bill, though he did not like the separation of aged 
couples. 

Mr. FIELDEN believed that the New Poor Law tended not, as had been 
said, to raise wages, but rather to lower them, and he would oppose this bill in 
every shape, and on every occasion. 

Lord J. RUSSELL contended that the New Poor Law was founded on the 
principle of the statute of Elizabeth, which goes at once to relieve the old and 
infirm, but requires from the able-bodied a test to distinguish whether they are 
willing to perform labour if it be found for them. The Duke of Wellington 
had acted on this principle in allotting relief during a famine in India. It had 
been said that hard labour was a better test than the workhouse ; but he thought 
experience was the other way. Then came the question, whether the workhouse 
test would admit any considerable relaxation ; but there had been no suggestion 
offered, which would not, in his opinion, bring back the evils of the old system. 
Sir E. Knatchbull had pleaded for out-door relief in a season of severe frost. 
If that were given this year, you must give it next year likewise, to such as 
might be destitute of work, thuugh the weather should be less severe. Thus, 
step by step, the ancient evils would be brought back. The present law was 
for the benefit of industrious labourers, whose welfare the former system de- 
stroyed. Here he read some evidence to show what had been the mischief of 
paying wages by rates, and how much those mischiefs were complained of by 
men who would fain have been industrious He entreated :ne House not to 
admit the recurrence of sc injurious a state of things nor seek popularity by 
undermining the independence of the labourers. He would not enter now 
into detail ; but he should regret to see the period reduced from ten years to 
tive. 

Upon a division the motion was carried by a majority of 147, the numbers be- 
ing—Ayes, 201; noes, 54. 


EAST AND WEST INDIA DUTIES. 
House of Commons, Feb. 2. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE moved for a Committee of the whole House, on Mon- 
day next, toconsider so muchof the Customs Duties Act (3 and 4 William 
1V., c. 56) as relates to the duties on rum and rum shrub, the produce of any 
British possession within the limits of the East India Company's charter; and 
in doing so, he explained the nature of the resolutions which he intended to pro- 
pose on that day. Their object was, to equalize the duties on rum, the produce 
of our East and West India posséssions, as well as the duties on sugar, which 
had been already equalized. ‘The burden of proof, he thought, lay with those 
who resisted a motion which was primd facte so reasonable and just. When 
the subject of the East India trade* was referred to a select Committee last 
year, he then stated that he should consider it his duty to carry their recom- 
mendations into effect. That Committee, however, had not reported; and 
thowgh he had not the sanction of the Committee of the House of Lords in 
equalizing the duties on rum, he should feel it tobe a dereliction of his duty, if 
he sheltered himself behind the report of a Committee, and did not bring for- 
ward measures which were necessary to the public interest. And the Lords’ 
Committee had sanctioned the principle of equalization ; as they had expressed 
an opinion, that the rum as well as the sugar-duties ought to be equalized ; though 
they thought there was something in the present transition from slavery to free- 
dom which rendered it harsh to apply the principle. He would not, however, 
have made the proposal, if he had not been satisfied that the measure was in it- 
self just; and he thought he should be able, before he sat down, to show that 
nothing could be more exaggerated than the fears which some gentlemen ex- 
pressed before the Committee as to the effects of an equalization of the duty 
on rum. He saw nothing in the present circumstances of the West Indies 
which could prevent it being done at all ; but, on the contrary, much calling for 
it. If the effect of the House equalizing the duty on rum should be to cause 
a greater production of sugar in the East Indies, he thought there would be no 
cause to lament the alteration. No one who had paid attention to the sugar 
market at home—to the high price of the article—to the great privation endured 
by the people in consequence—and to the injury inflicted on the revenue, but 
would admit that it was the duty of the House to enlarge the supply, not of 
slave-grown sugar, but of sugar the produce of our own free-labour colonies, 
whether in the East or West Indies. Of course to induce the House to with- 
hold its assent from the proposition which he was about to make, it would 
be necessary 'o prove that there would be some sudden falling-off in the pro- 
duction of West Indian rum, or that the market for it in this country would be 
suddenly stopped, in a manner injurious to the West Indian interest. The 
cases-of sugar and rum were different : the supply in this country of sugar from 
the West Indies was very inadequate ; and there was a great difference in the 
price of sugar paying duty for home consumption and the price in bond or abroad 
—But what was the case with respect torum? Nominally, the West India 
colonists enjoyed nearly the same mofiopoly with regard to rum, as they did 
with regard to sugar, but practically the two cases were very different. The 
West India colonies alone were able to send, and did actually send to this coun- 
try, a very considerably larger quantity of rum than the British market was 
able to take off. What was the consequence’ Just this—the surplus quantity 
was exported to find a market abroad, and 1 did so chiefly inthe North of Ger- 
many. What followed from that? Necessarily a lessening of the price of the 
rum in the British market, thereby making it not really a monopoly price ; be- 
cause it must be obvious that the price of rum in this country must be governed 
by the price which the surplus, when exported, fetched in those foreign markets 
where it had to compete with East India rum and foreign rum. East India rum 
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could be sold in bond, without paying duty, at the same price as rum which 
came from the West Indies, which was admitted for consumption here as well 
as exported abroad. He would mention a fact that would at once prove this. 

In the Navy contract for rum the number of gallons contracted for was 100,000, 
50,000 gallons of East India rum, and 50,000 gallons of Weat India rum. The 
rums were both of the same quality, and were sold precisely at the same price. 
If the West Indians would not lose much by the measure, it might be supposed 
also that the East Indians would not gain much. He admitted the force of the 
argument ; though it had been much exaggerated. ‘The present system was In- 
convenient ; and the finer qualities of Jamaica rum enjoying a monopoly in the 
home market, there was no inducement to improve the manufaeture in the East 
Indies. It had been feared by some, that cheap spirits produced from rice or 
other materials, and flavoured with rum, might be introduced from the East in- 
dies, to the prejudice of the West Indies; but the Chief Commissioner of Cus- 
toms had shown him that there were no grounds for such am apprehension. Mr. 
Labouchere said that he restricted his observations to explaining the grounds 
upon which he made the proposition, as he understood that Members opposite 
did not mean to discuss the question that night. He concluded by announcing, 
that it was the intention of Government to abolish, by an Order in Council, the 
discriminating duties on East Indian and British or British Colonial produce 
and manufactures, by which the former were excluded from the markets of Cey- 
lon and Australia, as soon gs the duties imposed in Ceylon had undergone some 
necessary alterations. 

Mr. EWART and Mr. HUME expressed a regret that Mr. Labouchere had 
not done more in the removal of restrictions ; and Mr. Hogg claimed further 
relief for India. Mr. Goulburn said that the proposition had taken him by sur- 
prise: it was most important as affecting the feelings of the inhabitants of the 
East and West Indies and the great question of slavery. He asked whether 
Mr. Labouchere proposed to ac t according to reciprocity, and to place West In- 
dian upon the same footing as East Indian produce, in those colonies where the 
latter enjoyed an advantage! Mr. Labouchere replied in the affirmative. Mr. 
O'Connell gave notice, that on Monday he should call the attention of the House 
to the fact that East Indian sugar was a slave produce, and to the conduct of 
the East India Company in not passing certain regulations to put a stop to sla- 
very, as they were bound to do by act of Parliament. And Dr. Lushington an- 
nounced his intention of bringing forward a motion for the abolition of slavery 
in the East Indies, founded on certain papers for which he should ask Sir John 
Hobhouse. Mr. Labouchere’s motion was agreed to. 

a Ba 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THE COLONY OF NEW 
ZEALAND IS TO BE ESTABLISHED. 

The colony is to be entirely separate from and independent of New South 
Wales. 

A local legislature, to be composed for the present of the chief officers of 
the local government and some of the chief inhabitants, is to be constituted to 
make laws for the peace, order, and good government of the colony. 

With respect to all lands acquired in the colony under any uther than that of 
grants made in the name and on behalf of her Majesty, it is proposed that the 
titles of the claimants should be subjected to the investigation of a commission 
to be constituted for the purpose. The basis of that inquiry will be the 
assertion on behalf of the Crown of a title to all lands situate in New Zea- 
land which have heretofore been granted by the chiefs of those islands, ac- 
cording to the customs of the country, and in return for some adequate consider- 
ation. 

An account of all the just and moderate expenses of the company hitherto 
incurred in forwarding the colonization of New Zealand to be made out, and 
the Crown to grant the company as many acres of land as shall be equal 
to four times the number of pounds sterling which they shall be found to 
have expended in the manner stated. ‘The lands to be taken by the company 
in the neighbourhood of their respective settlements at Port Nicholson and New 
Plymouth 

The company to forego all claim to any lands purchased or acquired by them 
in New Zealand, other than the lands so to be granted to them, and other than 
any lands which they may hereafter acquire from the Crown, or other persons 
deriving their title from the Crown. 

It is proposed to apply to all other British subjects the rule to which the New 
Zealand Company will be subject in respect of the lands claimed by them with- 
in the colony. Tat is, all other peisons claiming land there, will have confirm- 
ed to them by grants, under the public seal, as many acres as shall be equal to 
four times the number of pounds sterling invested by themin the manner men- 
tioned in the arrangement with the New Zealand Company. This advantage, 
however, will be offered only to those whose Jands were acquired before the 5th 
day of January, 1840, the date of the proclamation issued by Sir Geo. Gipps on 
the subject. 

Lord John Russel! will instruct the Governor of New Zealand to recommend 
to the local legislature the enactment of a law to incorporate as a municipal body 
settlers who have at the charge of the company resorted to Port Nicholson and 
settled themselves there or in that vicinity. 

For the present her Majesty's government engage that all sumsof money 
which shall be paid by the company for the purchase of land in New Zealand, 
shall, whenever such money shall be paid in this country, be laid out in the re- 
moval of emigrants to New Zealand, it being left to the company, from time to 
time, to determine whether such money shall be so laid out by the Commis- 
sioners of Colonial Lands and Emigration, or by the company themselves, 
under the superintendence and with the concurrence and sanction of those com- 
missioners. 

The native reserves made by the company to be sanctioned by the Crown. 

With regard to the incorporation of the company, her Majesty will be advised 
to grant a charter for the term of 40 years. The charter to contain ali such 
conditions as may appear to her Majesty’s government to be necessary for the 
good government of the company, and for the security of the public in dealing 
with them ; and to contain provisions enabling the Crown to resume the charter 
and purchase the lands and other property of the company on just and equit- 
able terms, in case the public interest should require such resumption and pur- 
chase. 

— 
NOVA SCOTIA LEGISLATURE 
House of Assembly, Feb 

Mr. Huntington moved that the Civil List Bill be read a second time. 

The Attorney General addressed the House. He examined the bearing of 
the question, of Commutation of the Casual and Territorial revenues for a Civil 

ist, as a matter of bargain, and asserted that there would be a deficiency this 
year, in the revenue, as regarded the expenses on it,—and that the deficiency 
might be expected to continue, in consequence of the falling oft of the demand 
for Nova Scotia Coal, in the United States. The revenues proceeded from the 
produce of the mines, and some fees of office. He asserted the right of the 
Crown originally to all the lands, mines and minerals of the Province, and still 
to all not specifically granted, to be disposed of as the Crown saw fit ;—but ad- 
mitted that the only intent on the point was, to use the revenues for the benefit 
of the Province. The Attorney General concluded by moving a resolution, that 
it was inexpedient and unavailing to pass the Bill, at the present time, in conse- 
quence of the instructions received by his Excellency. 

; Mr. Huntington answered the preceding remarks. He strongly denied the po- 
sition laid down, respecting absolute right in the Crown; he never before heard 
such doctrines ;-the revenues were not held to be appropriated or squandered 
at will, but in trust for the service of the Country. ‘The people were willing, 
and should be, to pay their own officers, whether they received a shilling in re- 
turn, or not. Although the offer had been withdrawn, the passing of the Bill 
was a right which the House possessed, as a means of repeating, what their 
Opinion on the subject was, and of providing supplies for the Crown. The dif- 
ficulty in passing the Bill finally, did not arise from any want of disposition in 
the Home Government, but the exertions of interested individuals in the Pro- 
vince. The passing of the Bill would not be discourteous to the Governor, and 
even if it did not get his Excellency’s assent, it might go Home and receive the 
consideration of the Home authorities. 

Mr. Goudge, Mr. Holmes, Mr. B. Smith, Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. Forrestal and 
Mr. Frenry, took part in the discussion, which was continued long after darkness 
had set in. 

The amendment of the Attorney General was put and lost, 23 to 26. 
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To the Editor of the Albion. 
THE BRITISH INFANTRY SOLDIER. 

St. John’s, Lower Canada, March Ist, 1841. 
Sir,—The following extract from the 3d vol., of Col. Napier's History of the 
Peninsular War, p. 271, as it never has appeared, I believe, in your interestir g 
British paper, and being moreover so true and graphic a portraiture of the 
British Infantry, the modern represeutative of the ancient Roman Legion and 
Grecian phalenx combined, both in moral energy and physical force,—I trust you 

may find a place for its insertion in your columns. . ; 
‘That the British Infantry soldier is*‘more robust than the soldier of any other 
nation, can scarcely be doubted by those who, in 1815, observed his powerful 
frame, distinguished amidst the united armies of E rope, and, notwithstanding 
his habitual excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue, and wet, and the extremes of 
cold and heat with incredible vigor. When completely disciplined, and three 
years are requisite to accomplish this, his port is lofty, and his movements free . 
the whole world cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bearing, nor is 


the mind unworthy of the outward man. He does not, indeed, possess 





Che Alvoion. 


that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to dictate to his comman- 
ders, or even to censure real error, although he may perceive them; but he is 
observant, and quick to comprehend his orders, full of resources under difficult- 
ies, calm and resolute in danger, and more than usually obedient and careful of 
his officers in moments of imminent peril. It has been asserted that his unde- 
niable firmness in battle, is the result of a phlegmatic constitution uninspired 
by moral feeling. Never was a more stupid calumny uttered! Napoleon's 
troops fought in bright fields, where every helmet caught some beams of glory, 
but the British soldier conquered under the cold shade of aristocracy ; no honours 
awaited his daring, no despatch gave his name to the applause of his country- 
men ; his life of danger and hardship was uncheered by Hope, his Death un- 
noticed. Did his heart sink therefore! Did he not endure with surpassing for- 
titude the sorest of ills, sustain the most terrible assaults in battle unmoved, 
and, with incredible energy overthrow every opponent, at all times proving that, 
while no physical military qualification was wanting, the fount of Honor was 
also full and fresh within him ! ; , 

* The result of a hundred battles, and the united tes.imony of impartial writers 
of different nations have given the first place, amongst the European Infantry, 
to the British.” 


Married—On 2nd March, at Mobile, Alabama, Lewis Henry Gostenhofer, Esq.,of New 
Orleans, eldest surviving son of the late T. F. Gostenhofer, Esq., of London, to Elea- 
nor, daughter of Thomas J. Bond, Esq., of the former city. 


Exchange at New York on London,at 60 days, 7 1-4a7 1-2 percent pre im. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 20, 1841. 





We are happy to have it in our power to state, notwithstanding the many ru- 
mors to the contrary which have been current in this city during the week, that 
the best understanding prevails between Her Majesty’s Representative at 
Washington, and the Secretary at State. The despatches brought out by the 
last steamer, and which were entrusted to our consul at Charleston, Mr. Ogilby, 
undoubtedly led to communications between the two high functionaries above 
mentioned, but these were began and concluded in the most amicable spirit. 

The trial of Mr. Mc‘Leod at Lockport, it is said will proceed. At any rate, the 
Honorable Mr. Crittenden, Attorney General of the United States, is now on 
his way thither from the seat of Government, for the purpose we presume, 
should circumstances demand it, of interposing the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and it is further said that Major General Scott will likewise be there, pro- 
bably with the view of preventing such frenetic popular outbreaks as occurred 
when Mr. Mc*Leod was admitted to bail. 





NOVA SCOTIA AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. 

We have been anxiously watching the progress of the new born system of 
government in this colony—that system which, if we listened to the bright vi- 
sions of its advocates, was to clear the coasts of fogs, increase the ‘‘ catches” 
of mackerel, augment the “ yield” of potatoes, and convert barren rocks into 
dollars, which would speedily jingle ia the farmers’ pockets. 

Well, the system has been tried, and we have already some of its fruits. On 
the arrival of the new Governor, Lord Falkland, and the scandalous and uncalled 
for dismissal of several old Executive Councillors, who were displaced without 
even a charge Leing brought against them, a new Parliament was called, which 
resulted in the return of a large majority of the votaries of responsible govern- 


Lord 


Falkland proceeded without delay to form his cabinet from the representatives 


ment, Mr. Joseph Howe, the leader of liberalism, among the number. 


of the people, who, it was fully uaderstood, were to do the bidding of the majo- 
rity of the House, or forthwith vacate their offices, and thus the government 
of Nova Scotia was to be assimilated to that of Great Britain. This reform 
being achieved, we supposed that whenever Mr. Howe and his fellow cabinet 
ministers were left in a minority in the Assembly that they would resign office 
as was done by the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and others. Such, 
however, has not beenthe fact, as we shall presently show. 

With the advent of the new system we fully expected to see the adoption of 
purity, the abjuration of pluralities &c.; but in the outset of the business we 
find Mr. Howe, one of the new cabinet, offering himself as Speaker of the House, 
to which post after some opposition, he was elected, thus uniting in himself the 
triple capacities of Prime Minister, Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
Editor of the Nova Scotian,—for in relation to this latter occupation, we find 
the Premier’s name still conspicuous on the frontispiece of his hebdomadal, with 
editorials redolent of executive and parliamentary authority. We were promised 
a faithful copy of the home government in all its workings, and Nova Scotia 
was to be the model form for such colonies as should be hereafter put upon the 
full diet of freedom and independence, thus putting to shame the hommopathical 
Conservatives who were accused of giving liberty in doses too small. Now, with 
all due humility and deterence to these political luminaries, we beg to observe, 
that the junction of Cabinet Minister and Speaker of the House of Commons is 
no part of the practical workings of the British system. The two offices are, 
and always have been, separate and distinct, and never ought to be held in com- 
men, for the duties are diverse and too arduous for one man to accomplish. The 
casting vote, too, which the speaker has, together with his influence in the house, 
may be exercised, by a corrupt minister: in a manner prejudicial to the liberties 
of the people. So much for pluralities, and now for the “tenor of office de- 
pending on the will of the well understood wishes of the people, as expressed 
through their representatives.” 

It is known that the home government, during the administration of the good 
and venerable Sir Colin Campbell, made two attempts to settle the matter of 
supplies, by offering to surrender to the House of Assembly the territorial and 
casual revenues, provided the house should vote a competent Civil List. The house 
met these offers so indifferently and cavalierly, that Lord Falkland received or 
ders not to act any further in the matter, and that if the House passed the bill 
to refuse his sanction to it. The House, however, or rather the liberal portion 
of it, did proceed with the bill, and Mr. Howe and the other members of the 
“responsible” cabinet were obliged by virtue of their office to appear and op- 
pose the proceeding, because, as ‘‘ ministers of the crown” as they call tuem- 
selves, they were obliged to obey the orders of the crown and stop the bill in 
transitu ; but in doing this these gentlemen were met by their old associates, 
the liberal majority, who reminded them that they, the majority, were the mas- 
ters and the ministers were the servants; the matter was pushed to a divi- 


sion, and the responsible cabinet were left ina minority. But did these respon- 
sible gentlemen resign after this defeat ? 
interest, they stuck to office and threw responsibility overboard. 


these proceedings will be found among our extracts. 


We have described this matter to show how farcical it really is, and to show | 


further, how apt men are, who, out of office call themselves servants of 
the people, to become, in office, masters 
on Mr. Howe the censvres and scoffs of his former friends, insomuch that 
the Acadian Recorder, a friendly paper, begs that Mr. Howe, the recent “ Sa- 
viour of his country,” may have a fair trial and not be hunted down like a wild 
animal! This is the first experiment of responsible government in the colonies, 
and it has certainly been anything but what its admirers promised us. 

On motion of Mr. Dodd, the House of Assembly subsequently agreed to ad 
dress the Queen on the sub ; 
less be attended with success 


This was the proper course, and will doubt- 
Let the Assembly of Nova Scotia meet t 
home government with cendour and liberality ; and t king for their rule of ac- 


he 


tion, the good of the province, and not the schemes and purposes of party or 


faction, we promise them unlimited success. They will find the parent state 
acting like a parent—proud of he r¢ ifs} ring, rejoicing In the ir pros} erity and 
lavishing on them all the fondness 


e no difficulty in gaining possessio: 


of pater aTection and regard. There need 


1 of the ‘evenues, and settling the Civil List, 
ut that of their own seeking 


Touching the peculiar position of Mr. Howe, we do not see that he coald 


have acted differently ; the censures that have been heaped upon him by his for- 
mer friends in this matter, have been unjust and unmerited, 


he is, we say too—* give him a fair trial.’ 


and since he is where 


No, like men who knew their own | 
A sketch of | 


The incident has brought down | 
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In our columns to-day will be found a statement of the final arrangement be- 
tween the Government and the New Zealaud Land Company, upon the assump- 
tion of colonial government in those islands. 

There is a feature in this statement which every lover of equity and every 
person who rejoices in the true prosperity of a colony must admire. It is that 
no person or body will have the power, through motives of selfish speculation or 
with any sinister view, to monopolize lands, and keep them out of cultivation 
with intent to raise prices in an exorbitant degree, and at the same time produc- 
ing the effect of retarding the progress of the colony. It will be observed here- 
by, that, without curtailing the right of any who have hitherto adventured in 
New Zealand Lands, all are brought into the same predicament—that of holding 
under grants of the crown instead of private sale, and subject to the same salu- 
tary restrictions which prevent, altogether or very greatly, any accumulation of 
waste lands. Thus while all are free to apply for the purchase of lands where- 
soever they please, and wheresoever they may be situated in the colony ; yet it 
becomes the bounden duty of the proper officers to ascertain the character and 
conduct of the applicants as to lands already held by them, and to refuse to sell 
and grant where misapplication has been manifested. 

Such salutary regulations are not only conducive directly to the advancement 
of the colony itself, but is an encouragement and a safeguard to the emigrant 
who possesses but little capital, and whose hopes are mainly placed in his indus- 
try and skill. He cannot be ground by the exorbitant demands of land specu- 
lators, nor cheated by trick and chicanery. A fair field is open to his enter- 
prise, and the shield of the general government is held over him to preserve his 

acknowledged rights and interests. 

A colony commenced under such auspices, and possessed of good natural re- 
sources, must rapidly rise into importance; but it will nevertheless require a 
constant and watchful eye of the government at home, to prevent corruptions 
that may probably arise in a young colony at the distance of half the globe. 

It is the just remark of a shrewd writer, that each of the foreign colonies of 
Great Britain may be considered as a new England; each is a nucleus, round 
which English laws, English customs, English language and feeling, are drawn, 
thus widening and spreading British institutions over the whole world, and cul- 
tivating, as we trust, the growth of civilization and rational liberty wherever 
their influence is felt. And in this assuredly lies the true greatness of the Bri- 
tish Empire,that by the useful arts and equitable rule, quite as much as by arms, 
her name becomes celebrated among nations. 


- 








The elections in Canada, as far as we have heard that they have taken place, 
we rejoice to say, have terminated very generally in favor of those candidates 
who are known to be loyal to their Sovereign, and deeply imbued with a sense 
of the necessity of giving to the new order of things introduced there, a fair 
trial and a full developement. It is in this way only that the beneficent objects 
of Her Majesty andthe Imperial Parliament, can be realised, and the parent 
country and her dominions on this continent,reap all the advantages of their mu- 
tual relations. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that the negroes cap 
tured in the Spanish Schooner L’Amistad, and claimed by the Spanish Minister 
as the property of Spanish subjects,shall be liberated,the negroes not being law- 
fully slaves, nor consequently Spanish property. The Court admits that the 
claim of the Spanish Minister is prima facie evidence of both, but that this may 
be controverted by proof, which has been successfully done in the present case, 





jand hence the decision. — 
*,* Mr. Cotton is now our only authorized travelling agent for making collec- 
tions on the Ohio and Mississippi; he acts in the room of Mr. Coppinger, 


lately engaged in that business. 





After a long and dreary period of decay and distress, at least a portion of 
the Drama gives promise of revival; we trust that this portion may be earnest 
of an entire recovery from the lethargy in which it has so long been plunged. 
We allude at present to Opera, preparations for which on a liberal scale and by 
the finest artists imthe country are now in progress at * Old Drury"—the house 
which under every disadvantage has always been the favourite of the public. It 
skills not now to dwell on past disputes between the Park management and the 
artists who formed there the vocal strength; these have been all settled and 
the matters in question entirely disposed of ; and we confidently believe that 
the new arrangement will very far eclipse all that has gone before it in taste 
and effect. Weare able to state, and it is with great satisfaction, that Mr. and 
Madame Giubilei, Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Miss Poole, Miss Wells, and Mr. Man- 
vers will form a splendid opera and ballet establishment at the Park Theatre, 
and that business will be conducted ona plar. of liberality, and an attention to 
science that will be likely to restore all the by-gone glories of this favourite 
theatre. 

The details of future proceedings it is of course impossible yet to give, but 
we understand that the engagement will commence on Monday the 29th inst., 
with “ Zampa,”’ of which the following is said to be the cast, viz., Camilla 
(Mrs. Seguin), Ritta (Miss Poole), Zampa (Manvers), Dandolo (Seguin), and 
Bruno (Giubilei); asplendid force of chorus is engaged, and the orchestra is 
strengthened by the addition of several excellent performers. The musical di- 
rection is entrusted to Mr. Giudilei, the orchestral department to Mr. Thomas, 
and the stage management to Mr. Seguin. All things promise a firm and vigo- 
rous proceeding, and we trust to witness a spring season of very satisfactory 
nature. 

It is said that ‘‘ Zampa” will be speedily followed by “ Don Juan” and “ The 
Gypsey’s Warning” The former of these needs not commendatory notice, be- 
ing the very best production of the immortal Mozart ; the latter is by Benedict, 
a composer of high standing in the musical world, being a pupil of Beethoven 
and Weber, and for some time the approved musical director at the San Carlos 
Theatre at Napges. ‘The Gypsey’s Warning” has been performed in England 
with great applause. Besides these, the vocalists will, if possible, bring forward 


” 








‘The Postillion of Lonjumeau” and “ Amilie. 

We do not yet learn how matters are to proceed with regard to Ballet ; it is 
| to be hoped, however, that the system will be adopted here whichis so preva- 
| lent in Europe, of Opera and Ballet on the same nights; and keep farces to fol- 
| low five act dramas. Ballet never operates to disconcert musical ideas ; where- 
| as Farces serve to drive off all the satisfaction derived from musical association. 


| However all this may be, here are the elements of an excellent ballet strength 
| in Madame Giubilei, Miss Wells and her brother, and the assistance already be- 


| longing to the establishment. 





| We give to-day the first two chapters of the new work, called “ Barnaby 
| Rudge,” by the very popular writer ‘‘ Boz ;” if it shall prove to be as worthy 
of public attention as those which have preceded it from the same hand, and of 
which the present specimen does not permit us to doubt, we shall present our 
Mr. Dickens has 
| already proved inthese chapters that he has not exhausted the variety of cha- 


readers with the continuations, with all possible dispatch. 


racters which he is peculiarly happy and graphic in displaying 





Messrs. Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia, have just published in a beautiful 
octavo volume of 360 pages, “‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,” by Dickens. It is 
enriched with all the numerous plates of the original work, and as it has appear- 
ed in the Albion we need not speak of its merits to our readers. The volume is 
for sale by Wiley and Putnam in Broadway, and other Booksellers. 

‘* Patchwork” by Capt. Basil Hall, is the title of a sew work lately from the 
press of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. It ) very neat and well printed 
volumes, and consists of a series of descriptions and incidents which the author 
The style is lively and agreeable, as all the writings of 


Is In twe 


a 


himself has wi‘nessed. 























this author are 
{OVERNESS WANTED.—A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She 
¥ must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- 
tion, including Freneh, Music, and Drawing. Please apply at No. 12, Washington 
Square uar20-4t* 
RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received avery beautiful assortment of 
N Straws, Coasisting of English, French, Italian,and Swiss Hats, for Lad 6SC5, 


She has also 


and children ; they are of a superior quality, and the newest style 
made large additions to her stock of fancy articles, to all whit he invites the atten- 
tion of the Ladies March 13-3. 

















CONSISTENCY OF DUELLING. 
FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

A friend of mine, a distinguished lawyer at the English bar, was one day en- 

greed in — before the Commissioners of Bankruptcy; a court then new- 
y appointed, differently constituted, I believe, in some respects from its pre- 
sent form. That particular commissioner, as it happened, who presided at the 
moment when the case occurred, had been recently appointed, and did not know 
the faces of those who chiefly practised in the court. All things, indeed, con- 
curred to favour his mistake : for the case itself came on in a shape or in @ stage 
which was liable to misinterpretation, from the partial view which it allowed of 
the facts, under the hurry of the procedure ; and my friend, aiso, unluckily, had 
neglected to assume his barrister’s costume, so that he passed, in the commis- 
sioner’s appreciation, as an attorney. ‘* What if he had been an attorney ?” it 
may be said : ‘‘ was he, therefore, less entitled to courtesy or justice » Cer- 
tainly not; noris it my business to apologise for the commissioner. But it 
may easily be imagined, and (making allowances for the confusion of hurry and 
imperfect knowledge of the case) it does offer something in palliation of the 
judge’s rashness, that, amongst a large heap of ‘Old Bailey” attorneys, who 
notoriously attend this court for the express purpose of whitewashing their 
clients, and who were in bad odour as tricksters, he could hardly have been ex- 

ted to make a special exception in favour of ome particular man, who had 
not protected himself by the insignia of his order. His main error, however, 
lay in misapprehending the case : this misapprehension lent strength to the as- 
sumption that my friend was an “Old Bailey” (i. ¢., a sharking) attorney ; 
whilst, on the other hand, that assumption lent strength to his misapprehension 
of the case. Angry interruptions began: these, being retorted or reSented with 
just indignation, produced an irritation and ill temper, which, of themselves, 
were quite sufficient to raise a cloud of perplexity over any law process, and to 
obscure it for any understanding. The commissioner grew warmer and warmer ; 
and, at length, he had the presumption to say :—‘Sir you are a disgrace to 
your profession.” When such sugar-plums, as Captain M‘Turk the peace- 
maker observes, were flying between them, there could be no room for further 
parley. ‘That same night the commissioner was waited on by a friend of the 
barrister’s, who cleared up his own misconceptions to the disconcerted judge ; 
placed him, even to his own judgment, thoroughly in the wrong ; and then 
most courteously troubled him for a reference to some gentleman, who would 
arrange the terms of a meeting for the next day. The comtmissioner was too 
just and grave a man to be satisfied with himself, on a cool review of his own con- 
duet. Here was a quarrel ripened into a mortal feud, likely enough to termi- 
nate in wounds, or, possibly, in death to one of the parties, which, on his side, 
carried with it no palliations from any provocation received, or from wrong and 
insult, in any form, sustained: these, in an aggravated shape, could be pleaded 
by my friend, but with no opening for retaliatory pleas on the part of the magis- 
trate. That name, again, of magistrate, increased his offence and pointed its 
moral :; he, a conservator of the laws—he, a dispenser of equity, sitting even 
at the very moment on the judgment seat—he to have commenced a brawl, nay 
to have fastened a quarrel upon a man even then of some consideration and of 
high promise ; a quarrel which finally tended to this result—shoot or be shot. 
That commissioner's situation and state of mind, for the succeeding night, were 
certainly net enviable: like Southey’s erring painter, who had yielded to the 
temptation of the subtle fiend, 

With repentance his only companion he lay ; 
And a dismal companion is she. 

Meantime, my friend—what was his condition ; and how did he pass the in- 
terval! I have heard him feelingly describe the misery, the blank anguish of 
this memorable night. Sometimes it happens that a man’s conscience is wound- 
ed; but this very wound is the means, perhaps, by which his feelings are spared 
for the present : sometimes his feelings are lacerated ; but this very laceration 
makes the ransom for his conscience. Here, on the contrary, his feelings and 
his-happiness were dimmed by the very same cause which offered pain and out- 
rage to his conscience. He was, upon prineiple, a hater of duelling. Under 
any circumstances, he would have condemned the man who could, fora light 
cause, or almost for the weightiest, have so much as accepted a challenge. et, 
here he was positively offering a challenge; and to whom? Toa man whomhe 
scarcely knew by sight; whom he had never spoken to until this unfortunate 
afternoon ; and towards whom (now that the momentary excitement of anger 
had passed away) he felt no atom of passion or resentment whatsoever, As a 
free ‘“unhoused” young man, therefore, had he been such, without ties or obli- 
gations in life, he would have felt the profoundest compunction at the anticipa- 
tion of any serious injury inflicted upon another.man’s hopes or happiness, or 
upon his own. But what was his real situation? He was a married man, mar- 
ried to a woman of his choice within a very few years: he was also a father, 
having one most promising son, somewhere about three years old. His young 
wife and his son composed his farrily ; and both were dependent, in the most ab- 
solute sense, for all they possessed or they expected—for all they had or ever 
could have—upon his own exertions. Abandoned by him, losing him, they for- 
feited, in one hour, every chaace of comfort, respectability, or security from 
scorn and humiliation. ‘The mother, a woman of strong understanding and most 
excellent judgment—goud and upright herself—liable, therefore, to no habit of 
suspicion, and constitutionally cheerful, went to bed with her young son, think- 
ing no evil.. Midnight came, one, two o’clock ; mother and child had long been 
asleep ; nor did either of them dream of that danger which even now was yawn- 
ing under their feet. The barrister had spent the hours from ten to two in 
drawing up his will, and in writing such letters as might have the best chance, in 
case of fatal issue to himself, for obtaining some aid to the desolate condition of 
those two beings whom he would leave behind, unproteeted and without provi- 
sion, Oftentimes he stole into the bedroom, and gazed with anguish upon the 
innocent objects of his love ; and, as his conscience now told him, of his bitter- 
est perfidy. ‘* Will you then leave us? Are you really going to betray us? 
Will you deliberately consign us to life-long poverty, and scorn, and grief!” 
These affecting apostrophes he seemed, in the silence of the night, to hear al- 
most with bodily ears. Silent reproaches seemed written upen their sleeping 
features ; and once, when his wife suddenly awakened under the glare of the 
lamp which he carried, he felt the strongest impulse to fly from the room ; but 
he faltered, and stood rooted to the spot. She looked at him smilingly, and 
asked why he was so long in coming to bed. He pleaded an excuse, which she 
easily admitted, of some law case to study against the morning, or some law 

aper todraw. She was satisfied; and fell asleep again. He, however, fear- 
ing, above all things, that he might miss the time for his appointment, resolutely 
abided by his plan of not going to bed; for the meeting was to take place at 
Chalk Farm, and by half-past five inthe morning: that 1s, about one hour after 
sunrise. One hour and a half before this time, in the gray dawn, just when thé 
silence of Nature and of mighty London was most absolute, he crept stealthily, 
and like a guilty thing, to the bedside of his sleeping wife and child ; took, what 
he believed might be his final look of them: kissed them softly ; and, according 
to his own quotation from Coleridge's ‘‘ Remorse,” 
In agony that could not be remembered ; 
and a conflict with himself that defied all rehearsal; he quitted His peaceful 
cottage at Chelsea in order to seek for the friend who had undertaken to be his 
second. He had good reason, from what he had heard on the night before, to 
believe his antagonist an excellent shot ; and, having no sort of expectation that 
any interruption could offer to the regular progress of the duel, he, as the chal- 
lenger, would have to stand the first fire ; at any rate, conceiving this to be the 
fair privilege of the party challenged, he did not mean to avail himself of any 
proposal for drawing lots upon the occasion, even if such a proposal should hap- 
pen to be made. ‘Thus far the affair had travelled through the regular stages 
of expectation and suspense ; but the interest of the case as a story was marred 
and brought to an abrupt conclusion by the conduct of the commissioner. He 
was a man of known courage, but he also was a man of conscientious scruples ; 
and, amongst other instances of courage, had the courage to own himself in the 
wrong. He felt that his conduct hitherto had not been wise or temperate, and 
that he would be sadly aggravating his original error by persisting in aiming at a 
man’s life, upon which life hung also the happiness of others, merely because he 
had offered to that man a most unwarranted insult. Feeling this, he thought 
fit, at first coming upor. the ground, to declare that, having learned, since the 
scene in court, the real character of his antagonist, and the extent of his own 
mistake, he was resolved to brave all appearances and ill-natured judgments, by 
making an ample apology; which, accordingly, he did; and so the affair ter- 
minated. I have thought it right, however, to report the circumstances, both 
because they were really true in every particular, but, much more, because 
they place in strong relief one feature which is often found in these cases, and 
which is allowed far too little weight in distributing the blame between the par- 
ties : to this I wish to solicit the reader's attention. During the hours of this 
never-to-be-forgotten night of wretchedness and anxiety, my friend's reflection 
was naturally forced upon the causes which had produced it. Inthe world’s 
judgment, he was aware that he himself, as the one charged with the most 
weighty responsibility, (those who depended upon him being the most entirely 
helpless,) would have to sustain by much the heaviest censure: and yet what 
was the real proportion of blame between the parties! He, when provoked and 
publicly insulted, had retorted angrily: that was almost irresistible under the 
constitution of human feelings; the meekest of men could scarcely do less 
But surely the true onus of wrong and moral responsibility for all which might 
follow, rested upon that party who, giving way to mixed impulses of rash judg- 
ment and of morose temper, had allowed himself to make a most unprovoked 
assault upon the character of one whom he did not know ; well aware that such 
words, uttered publicly by a person in authority, must, by some course or oth- 
er, be washed out and cancelled ; or, if not, that the party submitting to such 
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defamatory insults, would at once exile himself from the society and counte- 
nance of his professional brethren. Now, then, in all justice, it sheuld be so 
ordered that the weight of public indignation might descend upon him, who- 
ever he might be, (and, of course, the more heavily, according to the authority 
of his station and his power of inflicting wrong,) who, should thus wantonly 
abuse his means of influence, to the dishonor or injury of an unoffending party. 
We clothe a public officer with power, we arm him with influential authority 
over public opinion; not that he may apply these authentic sanctions to the 
backing of his own malice, and giving weight to his private caprices: and, 
wherever such abuse takes place, then it should be so contrived that some re- 
action in behalf of the injured person might receive a sanction equally public. 


Pavieties. 


Low Diet.—A country practitioner, who had attended a wealthy farmer in a 
serious illness, thought it necessary to restrict him to very low diet. One even- 
ing he called in quite unexpectedly, and found his patient very busy discussing 
a large tankard of strong home-brewed ale, and, what was worse, evidently af- 
fected by his previous potations. ‘How are you, doctor?” said the farmer. 
“* How are you, I should rather inquire?” replied the medical man; “ is this 
adhering to the regimen I prescribed? did not I tell you that you must drink 
nothing but barley water ;” “I know you did,” replied the patient, “and I’ve 
mowed your directions, for what is ale, I should like to know, but barley wa- 
ter?” 


The late Rowland Hill understood human nature well. His Chapel having 
been infested with pickpockets, he took occasion to remind the congregation 
that there was an all-seeing Providence, to whom all hearts are open, and from 
whom no secrets are hid; “ but lest,” he added, “there may be any present 
who are insensible to such reflections, I beg leave to state that there are also 
two Bow-street officers on the look out.” 

Fortune is painted blind, that she may not see the fools who wear her livery. 

Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham.—On one occasion, for example, he rose 
and walked out of the house, at his usual slow pace, immediately after he had 
finished his speech. A silence ensued till the door epened to let him into the 
lobby. A member then started up, saying, “I rise to reply to the right ho- 
nourable member.” Lord Chatham turned back, and fixed his eye on the ora- 
tor, who instantly sat down dumb ; then his lordship returned to his seat, re- 
peating, as he hobbled along, the verses of Virgil : 


“At Danatim proceres, Agamemnonieque phalanges, 

Ut vidére virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 

Ingenti trepidare metu : pars vertere terga, 

Ceu quondam petiere rates : pars tollere vocem 

Exiguam : inceptus clamor frustratur hiantes.” 
Then placing himself in his seat, he exclaimed, “‘ Now let me hear what the ho- 
nourable member has to say to me.”” When the late Mr. Charles Butler, from 
whom we borrow this anecdote, asked his informant, an eyewitness, if the 
house did not laugh at the ridiculous figure of the poor member, he replied, ‘* No 
sir, we were all too awed to laugh.” Another extraordinary instance of his 
command of the house is the manner in which he fixed indelibly on Mr. Gren- 
ville the appellation of “gentle shepherd.” At the time in question, asong of 
Dr. Howard, which began with the words, ‘ Gentle shepherd, tell me where,” 
each stanza ending with that line, was in every mouth. In the course of the 
debate, Mr. Grenville exclaimed, ‘Where is our money? where are our 
means! I say again, where are our means? where is our money ?” He then sat 
down, and Lord Chatham paced slowly out of the house, humming the line, 
‘* Gentle shepherd, tell me where ?” \ 

An old woman that sold ale, being at church, fell asleep during the sermon, 
and unluckily let fall her old-fashioned clasp Bible, which, making a great 
noise, she exclaimed, half awake, ‘So, you jade, there’s another jug broke !” 

Time tries the characters of men, as the furnace assays the quality of metals, 
by disengaging the impurities, dissipating the superficial glitter, and leaving the 
sterling gold bright and pure. ; 

Divorce.—Among the Chinese there are seven grounds of divorce, of which 
the fourth is talkativeness in women. 


While the occupiers of a house at Clipston, near Harborough, were gone to 
chapel on Sunday evening, a thief, or thieves, entered the house, and stole there- 
from some silver spoons and a watch, and left upon a table the following admo- 
nition in writing :—‘* Watch as well as Pray.” 

The Lady and Lawyer, or Denman outdone.—An old dame, named Hannah 
Yeatmnan, annoyed by a keen cross-examination in a recent trial in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, became very unruly, and exclaimed, “ Don’t you go for to 
axme any kevestions, I’m not going to be bothered in this way, I’m too hold !” 
Chief Justice Denman—‘ You must answer the questions, or I must commit 
you.” Witness— Commit your granny ! You hought to be ashamed of your- 
self, you hought. The young ‘omen as guv her evidence afore me were taken 
hout of the Court alf dead, and all through your sitting there so keviet in your 
big wig, and she in the asterisks. For shame!” 











MPORTANT ADVERTISEMENT.—If Shannon Peet, Esq., eldest son of the late Jo- 

shua Peet, Esq., Merchant of Waterford,Ireland, will immediately apply to William 
Ogilby, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, South Caroline, he will 
hear of something greatly to his advantage ; or if any person can produce proof of the 
demise of the said Shannon Peet, Esq., (should-such event have taken place) and will 
furnish the documents necessary, legally to establish the same, he will receive, on ap- 
plying as above, a reward of One Hundred Dollars. 

it is supposed that Mr. Peet went to New Orleans in 1839, and commenced practice 
there, orsome where ir that part of the country, asa Physician. mar6-4t 








D*. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War- 
ren st.,confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 

. Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 

Dr. Westmacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. 

The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 





Augl-tf 
R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers stréet, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 104 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
‘“Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a sertes of beautiful fe sh ge of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘‘ One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
From frees Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obseure points in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | have experienced the good effects of his skill] 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs8-6m. 








COMPANY. 
OSTMASTERS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular appris- 
ing them how letters may be sent by the Steam Ships of this Company to Europe, 
are informed they can do so by collecting both the Wnited States inland postage and 
the ship’s charges. 

The letters should then be made up in a separate bundle with two bills, one as 
usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship’s postage, mark- 
ed “ Steamer Freight Bill,” wrapping the money for the ship’s postage securely in the 
same bundle with the letters and * Freight Bill,” and sealing and directing the bundle 
to the *“ Post Office, New York, for steamer.” 

SHIP’S POSTAGE.—Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50; Tripple do. 75; Qua- 
cruple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packets or Letters composed of one or more arti- 
dies ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 
sheet. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France, 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, are charged $1 per 
single sheet, and in proportion for all others, as above. 

The Steam Ships BRITISH QUEEN and PRESIDENT will sail from this port the 10th 
of each month during the year, commencing 10th March. 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co., No. 4 Jones’ Lane. 
Feb 20-tf. 








R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 
for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to a the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The cembination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing inthe most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious Consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 
It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the varicus Cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 


yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz . 
No.1, Plain ! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf. 

ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Roils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet, 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains, 

No.3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e 


The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2is used, butisa more powerfulpre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 
3 50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 


Mi arch, 20, 


O THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—A few copies, colored and plain, of an Anatomi- 
cal atlas of the Human Body in natural size, with explanations, 4 M. J. Weber, 
professor of the Royal Prussian University, Frederick William at Bonn, Dusseldorf. 
For sale 'W. D. CUTHBERTSON, 61 Water st. N. Y.: 
Feb6-5t. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 


sail :— 
From Bristol 

















From New York 


Saturday, 3rd April, 1841, Wednesday, 28th April, 1841, 
Tuesday, 25th May, Saturday, i9th June, 
Wednesday, l4th July, Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 23d October, Saturday 20th November, 
For passage or other information apply to 
Mar ctf ; RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
bo py we ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiralty. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from nem and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 

































































rom _ Boston, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March ], March 3, 
Caledonia March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, —— 
Acadia, - March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, 
Columbia, oe . April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, — 
Britannia, April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May 3, 
Caledonia, — May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, 
Acadia, May 19, 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, 
Columbia, oe June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, 
Britannia, —— —-— June 19, 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, —- 
Caledonia, —— July 4, 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, ’ —— 
Acadia, — oe July 20, 
Caledonia, Angust 1, August 3, 
Columbia, a August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 
Britannia August 19 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships 7 experienced Surgeons. 

The ‘* UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Lime. 
Ic? For freight of Specie, or passage, apply at 26 Broad st. to 

Feb27-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK, LONDON, AND LIVERPOOL. 
BRITISH QUEEN,and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are undergoing repairs 
and alterations, will resume their stations for the year 1841, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lt. Edward Franklin,f{R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 
From London. 





From New York. 


10th March, 10th September, 10th April, 10th October, 
10th May, 10th November, 10th June, 10th December, 
10th July, 10th August, 


New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and —- horse power, Leut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 


mander, will sail :— 
From Liverpool. From New York, 
10th February, 10th August, 10th March, 10th September, 
10th April, 10th October, 10th May, 10th November, 
10th June, 10th July, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
oon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66. 
The British Queen will carry 600 to 800 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo. 
Plans of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office.” 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSV FORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. Oot tl. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 


the iat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-} Days of Sailing from Havre 














) York. 
Argo, C. Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. {April 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francois ler, Ainsworth, * 1, “ 4, “. Hide 1,Sept. },Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, —_ .- —__- = 6, -* e © § 
Emerald | Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. §| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24 
Rhone, \J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ It}iune 1,Q0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, > = “*nm..* ms ®* S © q..%. §@ 
Albany, ‘Watson, fay 8, Sept. 8,Jan. §&] “ > * & > 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold!} “ 16, “ 16, “ Iffruly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, *. © .“~ @he®% 34 * q& * & 4 26 
Duch d’Urieans, A. Richardson.Jfune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. ¢]| “ a. “© & 
Sully, WcCThompso:| “16, “ 16, “ JélAug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
Iowa 'W. W. Pell, se | *“ @ ee,” qe - Gg -eeg 


, 
These vessels are all of the first class and ay commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. : i . 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York From Havre 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee. 
Ist April, Avg. and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
ist May Sept. anc Jan. Utica, J. B Peli, master, 16th June,Oct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, w ith the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intend for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to — 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. } ; 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 








Q7th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— ‘ ° 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. Loudon, 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10; “ 27, “ 27, 1 97 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March7, July i Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 1%, * V1, “ 
Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10; “ 27, “ @, “or 
Quebec, F.H.Webard, | “ 20, “ 20,  20/April wv Aug. 7, Dee. 7 


Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1) * 7 17, “1? 
S:. ) “ 


Samson, R Sturgis, “10, 10} “ 27, “ $7, “ 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20|/May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) “ 17, oy S oP 
Toronto, R.Griswokd, | “ 0, “ 10, “ 10; * @, “i, .* @ 





Westminster, iG. Moore, i * 2, “ 20, “ 20j/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of LaJing are signed therefor. Apply 
t JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACK ETS. —NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 











Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. - Liverpool. ! 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, |Higgins, a+ ca 18, o ae 1, Jan. 1, ay , 
New York, IW.C. Barstow, “ 19, ’ a 137 “a «aS 


OO! erm 


Roscius, J. Collins, A 
o “ , April 1 
“ 


’ 
Cambridge, iI. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 
Independence, |Wortman, a a 25, _ “ 25, “ 9% 
Sheffield lr. P allen, “33, “* 13, “ 33/0et. 1, Feb. 1, 3ume f 
Oxford, ’ iJ. Rathbone, ce * oni ©« 7 ee” 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ 5) “ 318, “ 13, @ 48 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
‘ 


oe 19, “ 19, “o 19 
“ 








Roscoe, | H. Huttleson, . ” , - 2) 9 he 
S. Whitney, Thompson, rs 13, “« 13, “ 13)\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, . > Sa ve 19| pat Ce ay oe F 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, ss 95, “ 9, “« o “ 13, “ 13 “ 633 


’ 
South America, Bailey, » June 1 . >. = re 8 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, Se ae ee 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “ W3)Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. } 
o 


5 
o 
= 
° 
= 
— 


England, B. L. Waite, “mm, .* om * §, 5 “ 
Garrick, |A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, ss 25. “s oh * 13, “ 13) “ 43 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, ™ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommodae 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England” 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
< BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
. ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & l. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Oe ndence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
Agentsfor ships Roseiue, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 





J.W.POWELL, M.D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 
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WM. & JAS. BROWN @ Co., Liverpo 
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